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As death and the shedding of blood were essential parts of 
our Lord’s work of Salvation, so must death necessarily be over- 
come by a subsequent resurrection. So that death and resur- 
rection represent the two halves of his united work, the nega- 
tive, as well as the positive. It is accordingly evident, that 
the resurrection represents an essential point in the develope- 
ment of the sublime life of the Savior, and it is this, that the 
history of the apostolic church represents it. The resurrection 
was the one great fact, which the apostles felt themselves pe- 
culiarly bound to declare. After the ascension and the pour- 
ing out of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost, whch were 
the first acts of the glorified Savior, the disciples, who a few 
days before at the arrest of Jesus, appeared so weak, now ap- 
pear thoroughly settled in mind and fully armed with uncon- 
querable boldness and also with wisdom, peace, serenity. The 
rise of the Christian Church is an incontrovertible actual proof, 
that a great and astonishing event must have taken place, 
which could give rise to so persevering a zeal for such an un- 
dertaking. 

But this importance attaches to the resurrection, chiefly, if 
we established the fact that the Saviour did not rise with the 
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mortal body which he bore before the resurrection. If we 
consider the resurrection as many well meaning people do, 
and suppose the actually dead Saviour was restored to life by 
an act of the almighty power, without any change taking place 
in his body, it cannot be shown wherein the weight of this 
fact lies ; the raising of Lazarus was just such an event accor- 
ding to this view, and Paul could not justly have represented 
Christ’s resurrection, as the foundation of faith, as the seal of 
the victory over death and the grave, if the body of Christ 
were still no more than mortal. 

The defenders of this view are accustomed to consider the 
ascension, as the period of the glorification of the Savior’s body 
and of the victory over death; but this cannot be, because the 
apostles universally consider the ascension only a consequence 
of the resurrection, which last was for them the great essential 
fact. Certainly this mode of viewing the resurrection, which 
Tholuck maintains, could not be entertained for a moment, it 
the statements regarding the appearances of the risen Savior 
did not seem to speak for its authenticity. By these it ap- 
pears, that the Lord had a body of flesh and bone, that he 
still bore the mark of the wounds, that he took food, and that 
his frame in all respects appeared like a common earthly body. 
These expressions and statements do not seem to be suited to 
a glorified body. But important as these remarks at first 
sight appear, amore careful examination shows their fallacy. 

In the first place we must remember, that the spiritual body ts 
not to be confounded with spirit itself. According to the ex- 
press representation of the apostle Paul, the natural body be- 
came by the resurrection a spiritual body, but yet remained a 
true body. We must moreover consider, that the body of Christ 
from his very birth, although so similar to our own, was in 
many respects different from ours, and therefore the change, 
which it went through in the process of glorification, becomes 
less surprising; and thus on the one hand it is explained how 
the disciples were able to recognise him and observe the 
marks of the wounds, and on the other hand, that they observ- 
ed so great a change in him, as often not to know him. This 
view gains more weight, if we consider that the process of 
glorification continued through forty days, and was first en- 
tirely completed upon the ascension. Finally, we are not to 
consider the remark in the Passion History regarding our Lord’s 
taking food, as implying any need of it, but merely as intended 
to convince those present of the reality of his body. Besides 
itis supposed in scripture (Rev. 22,) that the glorified body 
takes food, but the physical process is expressly excluded. 
(I. Cor, vi. 13). 
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The difficulties therefore, which attach to the opinion of the 
vjorification of the Lord’s body by the resurrection, may be 
set aside, and are not of such a character, as to lead us away 
‘rom the essential point in this event, that the Navior must 
lave risen with the impossibility of dying again, which could 
iake place only by the glorification of his body. A very dif- 
ferent view is held by those, who are not merely in doubt as 
to the precise moment of the glorification, but who mistrust, 
if they do not deny the resurrection itself. Modern philoso- 
pliy, alas! in its prevailing idealism, has not been able to ac- 
knowledge the idea of a glorification of body and of matter in 
general ; only afew men, who have been as much distinguish- 
ed for naturalists, as philosophers, like Schubert in Munich and 
Steffen, in Breslau, have profoundly recognised the truth and 
importance of this idea. The Holy scriptures know nothing of 
that dualism which insist upon an absolute separation of spirit 
and matter. As spirit appears in man united with matter, it 
is apparent, that the former can defile or consecrate the latter, 
and in fine can glorify it. Instead of acknowledging this 
very striking idea and examining into it by their speculative 
penetration, the attempt has been made to place the whole con- 
cern in the realm of mythic parable, and to interpret the lang- 
uage of the passage in the Gospel, as expressing symbolically 
the idea of areturn from the world of spirit. But the plain 
narratives of the evangelists, which originated in a period 
purely historical and were composed by eye witnesses, stand 
in most decided contrast with the mythic theory. 

After these observations, that view is yetto be examined, 
which does not puta peculiar meaning upon the resurrection, 
so much as plainly deny it. One class of the defenders of this 
view (Dr. Paulus and Henneburg,) hold to the fact, but see 
in the resurrection nothing but a recovery froma swoon. Ac- 
cording to the view first touched upon, which supposed Jesus 
to have risen with his mortal body, this last opinionis with 
great difficulty refuted on mere external grounds; for the med- 
ical proof of the reality of the death of Christ, even from, the 
wounds, which the spear inflicted, is at the least not imper- 
ative. But on the contrary according to our view, this 
hypothesis of Paulus has not the slightest importance. Since 
even supposing the Savior only apparently dead, this does 
not change the import of the event; since this importance 
does not depend on the mere return to life (this has taken 
place in regard to others, without any such great weight 
being laid upon their case,) but on the glorification of body at- 
tending that return and on the consequent impossbility of again 
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dying. This, our view, supposes a peculiar influence of the 
Deity to have been exercised in the resurrection, and cannot 
be eluded by the untenable hypothesis of an apparent death. 
Setting aside all uncertain medical — we have, besides 
these, in the predictions of Christ before his death, a founda- 
tion, that cannot be shaken, upon which to rest our conviction 
of the reality of his death. As in the case of Lazarus, and all 
the other dead, who were raised, we have only the word of 
Christ to assure us, that they were dead, since he openly de- 
clares, that they merely sleep, in instances where death had 
not ensued ; so in regard to Christ’s resurrection, his word is 
the only sure testimony, the only firm rock, on which the cer- 
tainty rests; He was dead, and is again made alive.(Rev. I. 18). 

No effort indeed has been wanting in the attempt to remove 
the clear unequivocal declarations of Jesus of his approaching 
death and resurrection. But the grounds, upon which they 
have sought to make it probable, that these expressions were 
placed in our Lord’s mouth by the disciples after the event, are 
so weak, that nothing but the earnest conviction, that in this 
way alone, the great fact itselfcan be made doubtful, could 
persuade those engaged in such attempts to attach any impor- 
tance to them. 

It only remains to touch upon the view, which has been so 
noised abroad, by those who use the contradictions between 
the four Evangelists, toshow a falsehood in the whole affair. 
But the narration would be far more liable to suspicion on this 
ground, if it were entirely devoid of contradictions in unimpor- 
tant particulars, than at present, where there is some deviation 
in collateral particulars and perfect coincidence in the great es- 
sential points. Even if the contradictions were irreconcilable, 
this would not impair the credibility of the essentials of the 
narration. But the explanation of a single one will prove, 
that the differences are but independent statements of the same 
proceedings, and such as always must occur, where several in- 
dependent witnesses testify of the same event. 


SECTION FIRST. 
HISTORY OF THE RESURRECTION. 
{ Matt. 28, 1, 15—Mark 16, 1,11—Luke 24, 1, 12—John 20, 1, 18.] 


The act of the resurrection itself, like every new process of 
creation, is veiled in obscurity. The writers of the New 
Testament merely state what they saw, after the grave had 
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become empty. Silent and unobserved, the creative energy 
did its work, and hovered around the person of the Lord, like 
a heavenly robe of light, worthy to array the king of the world 
of light. While the Lord was resting from his labour upon 
that great Sabbath, his friends, both male and female, passed 
the day in hallowed communion, still thinking they had lost 
the beloved of their soul. But this error, according to which 
they must have concluded, that Jesus was not the Messiah, 
did not deprive them of their love. They hastened, at early 
day break to finish the anointing of the Lord’s body. 

In the description of the approach of the woman to the 
grave, some remarkable differences between the evangelists 
present themselves. As to the synopsists or Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, they, on the whole, coincide. Mary Magdalena 
and Mary, the wife of Cleopas, (Luke speaks of Joanna, the 
wife of Chusa, and Mark introduces Salome,) go with spices to 
the grave at sunrise. On the way they talk of the difficulty 
of removing the stone from the grave. But when they - 
proach, they see the stone already moved away, and behold 
an angel near the grave. (Here Luke first differs from Mat- 
thew and Mark, in naming two angels, while they name but 
one). These angels address the woman, inform them of the 
resurrection, aud charge them to make it known to the dis- 
ciples. (Marks states ‘neither said they any thing to any one.) 
Here Luke breaks in, and says, that the disciples did not be- 
lieve the report of the women, while Peter hastened to the 
grave. But the two others add, that Christ himself appeared ; 
Matthew observes that he met the women returning; Mark 
speaks only of Mary Magdalena, without stating that she had 
separated from the other women. If we had only these ac- 
counts of the synopsists, the relation might be regarded as 
being entirely harmonious. As to the number of angels, it is 
easy for him who wishes unanimity in such minute particu- 
lars, to suppose that Matthew and Mark spoke only of the 
angel who addressed the women, but Luke made mention of 
both heavenly messengers. The expression of Mark also ‘they 
said nothing to any one’ may be easily reconciled by limiting 
its application to that immediate moment—a meaning, which, 
the following remark, ‘for they were afraid’ plainly sanctions. 
The departure of Mark from the other evangelists, who men- 
tions only Mary Magdalena and remarks that Jesus first ap- 
peared to her, seems most important. But if we had not the 
narrative of John, this difference would not be essential, since 
we may consider Mary to have withdrawn from the other wo- 
men without any mention being made of it, and thus may rec- 
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oncile the seeming contradiction. But the whole matter js 
entirely changed when we compare the narrations of the s nop- 
sists with the statement of John. According to the latter, io 
Magdalena went alone, while it was yet dark, to the grave. 
When she found the stone rolled away, she hurried back to 
Peter and John, and express to them her anxiety, lest the bod 
had been stolen away. Hereupon both these hastened to the 
grave; John arrived first, but Peter ventured before him to 
enter the grave. After they had convinced themselves, that 
the body of the Lord was not there, they returned; but Mary 
remained by the grave weeping, and as she sat there, she saw 
two angels and soon after Jesus himself, whereupon she has- 
tened back to the disciples, and told them what she had seen. 
Upon first sight, there appears no resemblance between this 
statement and that of the synopsists; only in the cursory ob- 
servation (Luke. 24, 12) about Peter, who entered the grave, 
there is an agreement with John’s record, and also in the state- 
ment of Mark, that Jesus appeared first to Mary. But upona 
more full consideration, is is manifest, that this apparently great 
discrepancy is resolved into a perfect harmony, and the state- 
ments bear such a relation to each other, as must always be 
the case, when several persons speak of the same event, accor- 
ding to what they have seen. Even the accounts, which vari- 
ous witnesses give of present events,are almost always different, 
since each must see differently, according as he looks from a 
different point of view. Griesback and Hess have already 
formed the following harmony of the evangelists in opposi- 
tion to those unphilosophical objections, which have been raised 
against the truth of the resurrection on account of these dis- 
crepancies. | 

The narrations of the synopsists form two courses of events 
connected with each other; John tells merely what he experi- 
enced, the synopsists learned what they relate probably from 
the women. By the simple supposition, that Mary Magdalena 
separated from the other women, came first to the grave, and 
then called Peter and John, the parallel character of the two 
narratives becomes clear and evident. The course of the 
events is then as follows. Early in the morning, Mary Mag- 
dalena and the other women go to the grave together, but 
Mary outstripped her companions, and found the grave empty 
to her great astonishment. Immediately Mary hastens to Pe- 
ter and John, and meanwhile the other woman arrive, see the 
angels, and hear their words. After their withdrawal, Mary 
returns with the two disciples ; after they look into the grave, 
they :eturn to the house, but Mary still remains at the grave, 
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weeping, and hereupon the angels appear to her and then the 
Lord himself. After this appearence to Mary alone, the Sa- 
viour revealed himself to the heart stricken women, on their 
way back. By this view, all contradictions disappear; there 
is but one difficulty remaining; how it is, if the events were so 
near each other,that Mark could so expressly and decidedly de- 
clare, that the Lord appeared first to Mary; the other women 
saw him about the same time, only a very little later, so little, 
that it was not tobe peculiarly remarked that he appeared 
firstto Mary. If we consider, that here Mark departs from 
Matthew, and that the latter only relates, that Jesus showed 
himself to the returning women, it then appears in regard to 
this point more likely, that Matthew has somewhat unsatisfact- 
orily extended to all the women, Christ’s appearance to Mary 
alone. But this discrepancy is so trifling, that it only serves 
to confirm the freedom and independence of the evangelists, 
whose statements are satisfactory in all important points. 

The day in which the women went to the grave is declared 
unanimously by the evangelists, to have been the first day of 
the week, or Sunday. According to Matthew and Mark, the 
women were told to inform the disciples, that Jesus- would 
meet them in Galilee. The purpose of this direction was 
doubtless, none else, than the Lord’s idea, that the retirement 
of Galilee would be a more appropriate place for the disciples to 
receive his last charge, than the tumultuous city of the Capi- 
tal. The first appearances of the Lord were only intended to 
convince the disciples, that he had arisen. Mark mentions the 
appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalena, with the remark, that 
he had cured her of seven devils. This takes away our sur 
prise, that the gracious Savior should reveal himself first to 
the poor and miserable, who had most needed his aid, and 
who by receiving it had been most inflamed with love for him. 
But the disciples were so utterly deprived of their presence of 
mind by Christ’s death, that they could give no credence to 
the glad tidings of his resurrection, of which he had so often 
forewarned them. 

When Peter and John looked into the grave and found it 
empty, their first impulse probably was to believe like Mary 
that the body had been stolenaway. But when they saw no 
marks of violence, but the grave clothes lying in perfect order, 
they probably believed in the Lord’s resurrection. At least 
John believed. 

When Mary sat weeping by the tomb and saw the angels, 
and soon after the Lord, she did not probably recognise them 
as such. She certainly did not recognise the Lord, but seeing 
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him in the garden she mistook him for the gardener. This 
might have been because it was not yet fully light, but more 
probably because she did not expect to see any one there but 
the gardener. 

Our Lord’s remark to Mary, ‘Touch me not for I have not 
ascended to my Father,’ has led to much discussion and re- 
ceived many and various interpretations. Chrysostom, and Au- 
gustine, whose view has been adopted by Calvin and Beza, con- 
sider the passage to mean, ‘do not. concern yourself with my 
earthly appearance, since I shall be exalted into a heavenly’. 
Others consider the word ‘touch,’ as referring to Mary’s hom- 
age; pray not to me now, for! am not a heavenly being. 
Schleiermacher’s view of the passage appears to me the right 
one. “Do not think of delaying me here, my course is on- 
ward, my glorification is not finished, I am not ascended to my 
Father”. There appears something repulsive in this remark, 
and therefore the Lord takes away this impression by the 
loving message to the disciples; “I ascend unto your Father 
and my Father; and to my God and your God”. As I have 
been as you are, you shall become as I am, by a new birth, 
true children of God, my brethren! 


SECTION SECOND. 


FURTHER APPEARANCES OF CHRIST ON THE DAY OF RE- 
SURRECTION. 


(Luke. 24, 13, 43—Mark 16, 12, 14A—John 20, 19, 29.) 


Our Lord would according to his promise probably have 
shown himself to his disciples only in the quiet retirement of 
Galilee, if they could have thus attained a living faith in the 
resurrection; but the statements of the women first thought 
worthy to see the Savior, did not suffice to raise in the disci- 
ples a faith that could not be shaken. John may have been 
the only one who was convinced by Mary’s story. After the 
first day, the risen Savior seems to have appeared to the dis- 
ciples no more in Jerusalem; the other known appearances 
probably took place in Galilee. Yet in order to have as satis- 
factory an idea of the communication of our Lord with his dis- 
ciples, as the documents at hand will allow, we must consider 
more closely the several difficulties which present themselves 
in this department of evangelical history. 

The first question that presents itself is, whether the Evan- 
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gelists have recorded all the appearances of our Lord, or 
whether they were far more numerous, than we were told. It 
we consider 1, Corinthians, 15, 6, &c. we find the apostle men- 
tions some appearances of Jesus, of which the Evangelists say 
nothing, i. e. those, which Peter and John beheld. But the 
omission in the Evangelists is very easily explained on the 
ground, that the Savior appeared to these two disciples for 
purposes, that were merely individual. Ile appeared to Peter 
probably on account of his denial, and to James (the brother 
of the Lord,) because he had not always believed in Jesus. 
Both appearances had an individual aim, and therefore did 
not possess an universal interest. 

Besides these two, Paul] mentions another appearance of 
Christ which occurred to upwards of 500 of the brethren, 
many of whom were alive, when Paul wrote. We may re- 
mark in passing, that no trifling proof of the reality of the res- 
urrection is given by these numerous witnesses. But this ap- 
pearance is probably the same, as that which the synopsists 
mention, as having taking place in Galilee. It is highly proba- 
ble to me, that no farther appearances occurred, than those of 
which we have information ; Jesus showed himself, as he had 
promised, only to his disciples, and even to them very seldom. 
His communication with his disciples therefore bears a pe- 
culiar character. To the Pharisees and all, who had not de- 
decidely turned towards Jesus, his resurrection was but a sign 
of Jonas, unintelligible and dark. Our Lord could not reveal 
himself in his majesty to them, since if they had again resisted 
him, their guilt would have been heightened, and even if they 
had gone over to him, it is evident, that such a change of opin- 
ion would not have been real and heart-felt, but ms induced 
by fear. But if any one was led by the influence of the risen 
Savior to give honor to the truth, without having seen him, it 
is to be supposed that such an one had turned towards the 
light with his inward being. Nothing would have been gain- 
ed therefore by our Lord’s appearing to all or any of his 
enemies. 

But as to the disciples, they had sufficiently enjoyed the 
constant company of their Lord; it only remained for Jesus to 
give them the final instruction and consecration in order to 
form them into perfect instruments for building up the King- 
dom of God. Hence the Lord appeared to them after the 
resurrection only at a few hallowed seasons, in an imposing 
and mysterious manner. We may perceive, that the disci- 
ples were seized with a secret awe, when they saw the Savior, 
which is strangely mingled with their joy in possessing the be- 
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loved of their soul. Yet they knew that they possessed him 
in a different manner, for when the Savior left them at the 
ascension, they were full of joy, and by no means sorrowful 
as before, since they knew, that Christ was still with them in 
spirit and was exalted to God’s right hand. 

On account of obscure notions of the life of the risen Lord, 
it has been asked at modern times (since ancient Christendom 
had too just views of the resurrection to ask such questions,) 
where was the Lord, and how was he nourished in the inter- 
val between his resurrection and ascension? But if we con- 
sider, that the Savior, even before his resurrection,walked over 
the waves of the sea, and fed thousands with a few loaves, we 
shall be convinced,.that the glorified Redeemer was now 
still less bound by physical laws, and that therefore human 
wants and necessities had no application to the nature of the 


glorified one. 


[We will not follow our author in his particular exposition of the 
history of our Lord’s several appearances on the day of the resur- 
rection to the two disciples on their way to Emmaus and to the 
general assembly of disciples on the evening of the same day ; but 
will only remark, that his purpose uniformly was to quicken in them 
a diviner life, to strengthen and enlighten their faith and to instruct 
and inspire them for their work of building up the kingdom of God. 
His frame became more spiritual. His countenance beamed with 
more heavenly beauty and majesty. He was exempt from the 
limitations of the common laws of physical nature. He appeared 
in the midst of his followers, when the door were shut and in like 
mysterious manner disappeared. His nature became more and 
more heavenly, and he breathed into his followers something of his 
own heavenly life. 

In his visit to the assembly of disciples and to Thomas eight days 
after, Jesus seeks to show them that he bore the real body, which 
he had before his death—he shows them the print of the nails and 
the wound of the spear, and strengthens their faith, and calms their 
fear, by convincing them thus, that he was no spectral illusion, but 
the actual and risen Lord.] 


SECTION THIRD. 


CLOSING VERSES OFTHE FOUR GOSPELS. 
(Math. 28, 16, 20—Mark 15, 16, 20—Luke 24, 44, 58—John 20, 30, 31). 


If we compare the endings of the four Gospels, we find that 
they end in a certain indefiniteness. Matthew 28, 16: express- 
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ly states, that the Lord, as he promised, appeared to his disci- 
ples in Galilee. But since there is no mention made of the 
ascension, it remains in the dark, what the connection is be- 
tween the remarks, what are attributed to Jesus upon this 
appearance, which seem like his parting words, with the great 
closeng act of our Lord’s earthly life. Mark briefly mentions 
the ascension, and has in the verses immediately proceeding, 
(16, 15, 18,) elements of sayings, which are closely related to 
the close of Matthew. But these are so loosely introduced by 
the transition ‘and he said unto them’, that we may believe, 
that the Savior spoke these on the evening of the resurrection. 
In Luke also, there is a separate account of the ascension, but 
the passages (44-49) are so loosely connected with the prece- 
ding statement, that it remains doubtful whether the words, 
that follow, were spoken at the final appearance or not. 
Finally John, after his story of Thomas, closes his Gospel with 
a remark of universal application (we are to consider Chapter 
21 as a later addition to his treatise). In his Gospel therefore, 
those parting words are lacking, as the other evangelists have 
them, since the statements in Chap 21, contain nothing of 
those, but merely touch upon personalities, which chiefly, re- 
late to Peter. 

The fact of these various endings of the me oo demands a 
solution, because it is very surprising ; we should naturally be- 
lieve, that the evangelists are bound to relate the history of the 
risen Savior with the utmost particularity, since every ap- 
pearance and every thing connected with it must be a witness 
of the truth of the resurrection. Instead of this, they speak 
so generally, and vaguely, that they do not clearly distin- 
guish the several appearances from each other, and they leave 
it uncertain, whether the sayings, which they introduce, were 
spoken upon one or another occasion. But upon further con- 
sideration, we find a great truth is expressed by this mode of 
representation. 

If we except those incidents, which were entirely of a per- 
sonal application, such as occur in the appearances of Jesus to 
Thomas and Peter, there is the highest evidence of truth and 
harmony in regard to all the appearances of our Lord. The 
object of these was not to give any new doctrines, to unfold 
any new view of his office, but simply to strengthen the foun- 
dations already laid, by confirming the faith in the Saviour’s 
person. The appearances were therefore few and probably 
fleeting and transient. The Savior points the disciples to the 
Kingdom of God, to the prophecies of the Old Testament re- 
garding his person, and to their destiny to promote the cause 
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of God. The Evangelists accordingly on account of the simi- 
larity of our Lord’s several remarks, might very naturally al- 
ter the order of the various appearances, but they agree in 
stating the sayings of our Lord with entire conformity in the 
chief points. 


[We omit the author’s critical examination of the authenticity of 
the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel, and his particular exposition and 
harmonising of the several endings of the Gospels. All this, al- 
though very interesting, is not necessary for our present purpose.] 


SECTION FOURTH. 
APPENDIX TO THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


[ John 21, 1, 25.] 


ee 


That the last chapter of the Gospel of John, forms an ap- 
pendix to the whole treatise, is so evident, and now so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that it needs no further proof. But crit- 
ics have not been able to agree, who should be regarded as 
the author of this appendix. Yet the idea seems to be more 
and more admitted, as the only result of the researches into 
this subject, that the two last verses only were not written by 
John, and that the remainder of the chapter was added to the 
treatise by its author after its completion. 

The chapter excepting the two last verses, (which are too 
hyperbolical for the style of John,) bears the marks of the truth 
and of the Evangelists’ spirit. The disciples were pursuing 
their usual occupation on the sea of Galilee ; a thing not un- 
likely, when we consider, that Paul followed his trade of tent- 
making, even during his ministry. Jesus here suddenly ap- 
peared to them. By the miraculous draught of fishes, they 
recognized the Lord’s presence: and the impetuous Peter im- 
mediately swam tohim. They prepared a repast, and the 
Lord eats with them, not because he needed food, but as a 
symbolic act of love, which is far more significant among the 
Oriental than the Western nations. As the draught of fishes 
must remind the disciples, especially Peter, of their first call 
to be disciples ; so this meal with their Lord was a token, that 
the Savior would eat with them, after their work should be 
ended, that blessed feast, which the Lord has prepared for his 
God, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the Kingdom of 
own. Even the disciples could not have needed the meal for 
their bodily necessities, since their dwellings were at hand. 
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Our Lord’s three questions to Peter, and his three com- 
mands, refer back to Peter’s three-fold denial of him. He 
would remind his disciple of past weakness, and inspire him 
with new faith and love. Henceforth Peter was a hero of the 
Truth, who never wavered. 

The closing words of Jesus to Peter and John, are very ex- 
pressive of their respective characters. The sense, so much 
disputed upon, seems to be simply this: “John must lead a 
peaceable and gentle life, and await the time, when the Lord 
shall call him, but Peter must follow his master through strife 
and battle, even to the cross.” 


CONCLUSION. 


Here ends our consideration of the sublime development of 
the life of our Lord; he, who proceeding from the depths of 
the Godhead, taking root in the depths of Humanity, presents 
a spectacle, incomparable in splendor, majesty and beauty ; 
overwhelming, even in its humility. The perfected fruit of 
this life, the glorified Savior, returned to the bosom of the Fa- 
ther, from which the impulse of love had sent forth the eternal 
word. But Christ left to the world the impress of his appear- 
ing, and also a little band of friends, in whose hearts his spirit 
had found an abode. This little band was the germ of a new 
world, an embryo of a Future, that had not been anticipated. 
Before a thousand years passed away, the new created world 
began to exercise the sway of Christian life over the earth. 
The life, being and nature of Christ became a legacy for the 
world; one century contended for his grave ; another fought 
about his flesh and blood, another about his words; and sor- 
rowful as it has been, and still is to behold sin so often exci- 
ting war among men, it is yet consoling, that the object of 
strife is such, as must put an end to all quarrelling—the 
Prince of Peace. He will finally still all strife concerning 
himself. 


Note. Some very interesting articles might be taken from Ols- 
hausen’s commentary on the scripture history, subsequent to the 
ascension. If it shall appear worth the labor, we shall give at least 
two more articles—one on each of the two great events in the 
Church of Christ after Jesus disappeared from his disciples—the 
pouring out of the spirit and gift of tongues on the day of Pente- 
cost, and the conversion of the Apostle Paul. We now for the 
present take leave of this admirable Commentator, certain that if 
one single reader has been as mmch pleased and profited in peru- 
sing these articles, as we have been in translating them, our labor 
will have been richly rewarded. Ss. 0. 

Cincinnatt, March, 1837. 
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The Times. 


Art. 2—THE TIMES. 


In darkest times not all is dark! 
As from the skies above, 

At midnight look a thousand stars 
Brightly like eyes of love ; 

So in this midnight of the Times, 
A thousand lights are shining, 

To guide us through the drear and black 
Desert, our pathway lining. 


Behold the man whose burdens 
Press on his soul like lead— 
Yet still through all the cloud around, 
A cheering light is shed. 
His face still wears a hue of health 
As bright as e’er it wore, 
His friend each morning clasps his hand 
As warmly as before. 


And when the sun goes down and ends 
The labours of the day, 

His home shines bright as e’er it shone 
In his descending ray. 

He opes the door ;—behold! has he 
Nothing to do but mourn? 

His children’s feet, how fleet they run 
To welcome his return! 


And fondly hastes the wife to him 
With her confiding smile, 

With soothing words and gentle cares 
His troubles to beguile ; 

Bright shines the light within his home 
Though all around be dark, 

That home!—it floats upon the seas, 
A heaven protected ark. 
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And over all the watching care 
Of providence bends down, 
Like the bright bow, whose arch, within 
The thunder cloud is thrown. 
Then do not say that all is dark, 
For in the darkest hour, 
A thousand stars upon the earth, 
Their gentle radiance shower. 


Mobile, May 12, 1837. E. Peaseoy. 





Art. 3.—THE INCARNATE GOD. 


We heard a Trinitarian Jately draw the line of distinction 
between ourselves and him, by saying, that Unitarians do not 
believe that Christ was the Incarnate God. This is a very 
favorite expression among the “Orthodox,” and deserves at- 
tention. Like almost all the other phrases by which they de- 
fine their faith, it is not a scriptural mode of speech, but is used 
because it is regarded as more expressive than those which are 
found in the Bible. While they confine themselves to the 
latter, they cannot frame their creed so as positively to con- 
demn Unitarians, for, on the contrary, we are ready to assent, 
without equivocation, to any creed (such as that called the 
Apostle’s creed,) which is composed of scriptural phrases. 
Jesus Christ is nowhere called in the Bible the Incarnate God, 
and therefore we do not feel ourselves under any obligation to 
use the expression, merely because other people are attached 
to it. 

When we made some such answer as this to our Orthodox 
friend, he asked, “But do we not find it said by John that the 
Word was made flesh, and by Paul, that God was manifested 
in the flesh, or “in carne,” according to the Latin version?” 
Certainly; and by these texts we understand precisely the 
same thing that is elsewere taught, that God manifested him- 
self through Christ; that He thus made known to men his 
glorious attributes ; that he was in Christ reconciling the world 
tohimself. All this we believe, and if only this is intended by 
the words “Incarnate God,” we can use the phrase as proper- 
ly as the Trinitarians. In fact, we believe, that so far as the 
phrase has any meaning at all, Unitarians do not generally 
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reject it. Our faith is that God manifested himself in Christ: 
that God dwelt in Christ, so far as the Infinite can dwell in 
the finite; that God was in Christ in such a sense that he spake 
not his own words but those which the Father taught him, and 
that he is to be received upon the authority of the Father. 
Beyond this, we cannot attach any idea to the texts quoted. 
We think that no distinct idea beyond this can be attached to 
the phrase “Incarnate God ;” whatever other ideas are attached 
to it are so misty and inconsistent with each other that they 
ought not to be called ideas. When we say that the Infinite 
was manifested through the finite we use intelligible words, 
which convey a great truth. But if we go further and say 
that the finite was Infinite, we use words, but express no idea. 
It is a flat contradiction. We say that through Christ God 
was manifested. This is a glorious truth. To go further and 
say, Christ (the finite) was God (the Infinite) is to say words 
which mean nothing. That Christ was finite (in his human 
nature) even Trinitarians admit, and we affirm, that he who 
is finite, although he may be the medium through which the 
Infinite is revealed, cannot be himself Infinite. 

We conclude, that so far as the phrase “Incarnate God” as 
applied to Christ, means any thing, Unitarians can assent to it. 
But as used by many Trinitarians, it means nothing. 

W. G. E. 





One of the righteous ina dream saw a King in Paradise, 
and a Parsa, or Holy man, in Hell. He questioned himself, 
saying, “what is the cause of the exaltation of this and the 
degradation of that, for we had thought otherwise.” A voice 
came from above, answering; the King is in Paradise, because 
of his affection for the Holy, and that Holy man is in Hell be- 
cause of his love for the Kingly. The Shaikh Sadi. 





Against common swearing, St. Chrysostom spends twenty 
homilies: and by the number and weight of his arguments 
both left this testimony, that it is a foolish vice, but hard to be 
cured ; infinitely unreasonable, but strangely prevailing; al- 
most as much without remedy as it is without pleasure. 





_ A vast and deep river is not rendered turbid by throwing 
into it a stone; that religious man who can be vexed at an In- 
jury is yet a shallow brook. 

Sadi of Shiraz. 
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The Modern Mariner. 


Art. 4.—THE MODERN MARINER. 


[The following verses were written more than a year since, 
merely to beguile the tediousness of a passage up the Missis- 
sippi during the winter, and without any view to publication. 
But it has occurred to the writer that what was first written 
for amusement may become of use by being published. The 
late terrible accidents on the Mississippi, with the wanton 
disregard of life, and inhuman sefishness displayed by many 
on these occasions, has sunk deep into the public mind. Many 
say “are we any happier than before steam boats were intro- 
duced upon the river? Are we better? Is the tendency of 
these mechanical inventions so excellent as we supposed it? 
What is the result of these boasted improvements? Is it not 
new luxuries, new wants, extravagance of living, corruption 
of manners? Is not the primitive simplicity of ancient man- 
ners preferable to modern refinements? Has not the heart 
grown cold, grasping, and selfish in the midst of this outward 
prosperity?” Such are the questions we hear asked, and no 
doubt the answers to them would show that we have confided 
too much in the outward, mechanical means of enjoyment— 
that we have neglected the deep inner springs of mental and 
moral life. But even here there is danger of excess and ex- 
travagance. Modern improvements in science and art are 
destined in the providence of God to diffuse knowledge and 
spiritual life among the mass of mankind. The true tendency 
of mechanical improvements are not to give luxury toa few, 
but comfort and leisure to many—to open the gates of know]- 
edge and thought to the million. It is to bind together na- 
tions by common interests—to abolish war, and create a com- 
munity of opinion over the whole world. Such is and must be 
the ultimate tendency of the great innovations of modern times 
and when grieved by present abuses, we should look forward 
with hope to the Future instead of backward with regret to the 
Past. It is useless to look back, for the past never repeats 
itself. Social life never stands still—epoch succeeds epoch, 
and there is a constant unfolding of opinion and practice out 
of theory and principle—a constant germination of theory and 
principle upon practice and experience. What we call a re- 
action in opinion is the temporary falling back of the wave, 
which at its next return will go further up the shore. These 
ideas form the substratum of this poem. Justice is done to 
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both—in the first parts to that dislike to innovation and sense 
of the evils attending on the productions of human in enuity 
which caused Horace to inveigh against the mechanical inven- 
tions of his day, 


“Audax omnia perpeti 
“Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas.”’ 


and in the last to that broader view of consequences whicl): 
reconciled the conservative poet of England to steam boats, 
viaducts and railways—and enabled him to discover “what in 
soul they are”. 

The first part only is here given. 


THE MODERN MARINER; 


Part First. 


“Post ignem cetherea doino 

“‘Subductum, macies et nova febrium 

“Terris incubuit cohors ; 

“‘Semotique prius tarda necessitas 

“Lethi corripuit gradum” Horace. 





lL 


Tt was a modern mariner— (The Mariner hath } 4 
oe ave earne 
He sits him down to write, to write his story instead 
All in a steam boat cabin, and of telling it.) 
Upon a winter’s night. 


2. 


Behind his back are gamblers four, Hi wie , 
Gamblers who Eukar play,  - proc — 
And constantly their money rings, 
And many oaths they say. 


3. 
With puff, and steady wheeze, as one a 
Who hath an asthma sore, ae as ae 
The boat speeds on—the mariner ; 
Still writeth as before. 
4. 
The boat goes up the mighty stream, ' 
And neareth Vicksburg, where, SS ee ee 
Gamblers are, ever and anon, : 
Suspended in the air. 
5 
m4 sister dear—] take my pen, > vats. his 
“To let you understand, Cine ees oe 
Ui f nfor- 
“That I at present, am upon eof) Breet 


“The water, not the land. 
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6. 


“ — day, day after day, 
““Wev'e gone with constant motion, 

“Upon this stream, and find no end, 
“No more than on an Ocean. 


rs 


‘Before, behind, on either side, 
“It stretches like the sea, 

“And on the bank, its plumes of green, 
“The cane bends gracefully. 


8. 
“We left Orleans four days ago : 
“A place where strangers have 
*“‘A chance to get a fortune, or 
“A mud and water grave. 
9. 
“*The yellow fever fiend goes round 
“Each year, with smiling face, 
‘“‘To call on strangers who are not 
“The Creoles of the place. 


10. 


“That hospitable, courteous fiend, 
“You will not fail to meet— 

‘‘He’ll find you out, and leave his card, 
“He searches every street. 

at. 

‘The roofs flap down like tents, to drive 
“The raging sunbeams back ; 

‘“‘With mud the streets are soft, with mould 
“The plaster walls are black. 


12. 
“And in Mobile one month I staid 
“As mild, as leafy June. 
‘“‘Ah lovely month! sweet, balmy airs ' 
‘‘Warm sun from morn till noon— 
“That sunny, leafy, flowery month— 
“T’ll not forget it soon. 
13. 
‘Nor that kind-hearted race of men 
“Who took me by the hand, 
‘‘And listened gladly to the word 
“T brought from distant land, 
‘‘And vowed they’d build upon the rock, 
‘And not upon the sand.”’ 
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{He describes the Jength 
of the Mississippi.) 


{And the cane-brakes.} 


{And the protestant bury- 
ing ground in New Or- 
leans, where men are 
drowned after they are 
buried.) 


(And all must be acclima- 
ted, evento Canary birds 
and lap-dogs.) 


{An unwelcome visitor.) 


(Fahrenheit stands at 70° in 
Mobile in the month of 
January—and there are 
plenty of monthly ro- 
ses.) 


THE MODERN MARINER 


Part 2. 
14 


The mariner laid down his pen 
Went to the cabin fire, 
And to a stranger sitting there 
athens admire, 


Quoth he, * 


{The mariner grows talka- 
tive again.) 
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15. 
‘This wondrous age in which we live 
See how, by means of steam 
Ten days and night can take us up 
This Mississippi stream ! 
16. 
“This thing, so common now, our sires 
Could never have believed, _ 
So things, now strange to us, will be 
By our own sons received. 
17. 


**] should not wonder if the air 
Should soon be common ground, 

And Omnibuses travel there— 
How oddly that would sound !” 


18. 


The stranger, sitting by the fire, 
Heard all in silence grave. 

‘Another view I take,” said he— 
‘Which you shall quickly have.” 


19. 


‘*We move more swiftly to and fro 
I grant, by help of steam, 

But that we better, happier grow, 
Quoth he, I do not deem. 


20. 


‘And man must still be subject to 
The laws of time and space 
He cannot break the iron chain 


Which holds him in his place. 
21. 


He can go twenty miles an hour 
By steam cars, to be sure ; 

The little bee goes faster yet, 
From scalding quite secure.” 


22. 
—*‘But still,” retorted I1—“though what 
You say, is partly true, 
You must admit that this same steam 
Much real good can do. 


23. 
“This Western valley now is full 
Of better, happier men, 
Than without steam, it could have been 
For centuries five or ten.” 


24. 


—*Whate’er is really good’’—replied 
The man in accents mild— 

In these contrivances, I prize ; 
But yet, beware my child, 





{And shows himself to he 
a 19th century man.) 


(The stranger turns out to 
be a Philosopher —and 
somewhat of the cynic 
school.) 


{He declares happiness and 
velocity by no means sy- 
nonimous terms.) 


{And all our conquests (so 
called) over Nature,only 
getting a little longer 
rope to run round with.) 
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25. 


Of that vain knowledge which shuts up 
The soul in finite things— 

And quenches that meek trust in God 
From which all virtue springs ; 

And self relying, boastful thoughts 
Into the spirit brings. 

26. 

I fear our age is too intent 
On time and space, to see, 

That time and space both shadows are 
Of God’s Eternity. 
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(He to be no cy- 
nic, but a Methodist.) 


(He becomes mystical and 
Platonic. Who can he 
be?) 


THE MODERN MARINER. 


Part 3. 


27. 


From out my berth I looked upon 
The moonlight on the wave, 
I thought on what the old man said, 
That stranger meek and grave. 
28. 
Ever the yellow moonlight rolled 
Upon the glittering stream. 
I gazed, and gazed—until at last 
I sunk into a dream. 


29. 


And if I tell my dream to thee 
Sweet Sister, do not blame 

My faith in visions of the night~ 
That faith is yet the same 

As when, years back, I talked to thee 
Without reserve or shame. 


30. 


I dreamed that I was moving still 
Upon the mighty river— 

Beneath the engine’s constant stroke, 
I felt the vessel quiver: 


31. 


Till, like the pulse of living heart, 
The constant stroke became, 
The quiver like the thrill of nerves 

Within a living frame. 


32 . 


The furnace mouths glared forth like eyes, 
And from its nostrils flew 

The fiery sparks, and with a snort 
Its vapory breath it drew. 


(He refers to a theory 
of Dreams which he once 


promulgated.) 


{ A metamo: is not 
found in Owl) 
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33 


Its monster paws it flapped and dashed ; 
And as it swam along, 

Upon its back I sat and saw 
Its motions slow and strong. 


34. 


On that steam monster’s scaly back, 
With wonder and with fear, 
I sat in social chat, beside 
The Demon Engineer. 
35. 
Quite sociable was he—he seemed 
A shrewd, observing sprite ; 
His views on common topics too, 
Were fashionable quite. 


36 


“Oh yes” — said he, *‘I read your books, 
And pretty much agree, 

In my philosophy and faith, 
With the present century. 


37. 


‘And though sometimes I meet with words 
I cannot comprehend ; 

I think them phrases just put in 
Embellishment to lend, 

Since both our theories result 
In the same common end. 


38. 


‘(My moral code’s the one that’s taught 
By Paley and the rest, 

To calculate results, and do 
What seemeth for the best.” 


39. 


“And for Religion—I believe 
That all things have a cause, 
And that we should adapt ourselves 

To everlasting laws.” 


40. 


The Demon of Mechanics spoke— 
I could not well reply 

But shuddered at his barren creed 
And at his cold, dead eye. 


41. 
And felt relieved when o’er our head 
The darkly gathering cloud 
Hung blackly down with ragged edge 
And burst in thunder loud. 


42 


One moment in the lightning’s blaze, 
From out the gulph of night, 
Rocks, trees and water started forth, 


The Modern Mariner. 





(The Demon of Mecha- 
nics.) 


(Reads the works of the 
society for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge.) 


{is a little puzzled by the 
occasional use of words 
drawn from the obsolete 
theory of a spiritual na- 
ture in man—but as they 
lead to nothing, supposes 
them expletives ] 


{He is a good Utilitarian in 
his ethical ideas. Well 
done, Demon!) 


{And in Religion believes as 
much as the majority of 
educated Christians.] 


hae tothe Cat 
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Distinctly to our sight. 
—As wax beneath the seal assumes, 
A figure sharp and bright. 
43. 
Said I—“that awful answer hear— 
And fear and own thy God.” 
With mocking sneer, said he “why fear! 
I have a lightning rod ! 
44. 
“A cloud of steam comes after us 
One hundred cubits high, 
And pointing upward, it drinks in 
The blue bolts of the sky. 
45. 


* And if God thunders up above 
In anger, as you deem, 
Why I can thunder from below” — 
Said he ‘Clap on the steam !” 
46. 
The eyes glared wilder—fire flashed out 
More fiercely than before, 
Fhe paws dashed down with tenfold force, 
The snort became a roar. 
47. 


So on we plunged amid the foam 
With motion swift and strong— 
When round a bend, another boat, 
Came suddenly along. 
48. 
“Sheer off—sheer off’’—the Demon cried, 
Her Pilot turned her head— 
And, just before her wheel we crashed: 
With grinding weight like lead. 
49. 
We heard a single yell of pain 
Which pierced night’s sleeping ear, 
And then another horrid scream 
Of agony and fear. 
50. 
The boat pitched over on her side, 
And, e’er her crew could leave 
Their berths, went headlong down, nor left 
A soul behind to grieve. 
51. 
“So much for skill”—the Demon said— 
"Twas one or else the other— 


And no one’s bound to lose his life 
Even to save a brother.” 


52. 
But what is that!’ Two boats ahead 
Whicn seem to run a race— 
Throw in some rosin barrels, we 
Will also find a place 
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( The Mariner borrows a 
figure from Job.) 


(The tendency of many sci- 
entific inventions is to pro- 
duce self-reliange—where 
God Sovtgnes that we 

vhould feel dependance.) 


{When two boats meet, if 
is the policy of each to 
run right into the other— 
a fact which causes the 
destruction of many boats 
and lives.) 


(Most boats on these rivers 
carry rosin for purposes 
of racing, &c.)} 
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53. 


And side by side, with shouts of pride, 
The three are running fast— 
And now, we’re half a length ahead— 
And now we're going past.— 
54. 


The Captain of the nearest boat 
Cries, “Give her all you can’”’~- 
Then jumps uponthe Safety Valve, (This has been done.} 
One moment faster ran 
55. 


His boat, then stopped. A wreath of white 
Flashed through from stem to stern, 
An earthquake roar shook sky and shore— 
We stopped not more to learn. 
56. 


For still the race went on apace 
Between the other two— 

And neither gained an inch, but both 
Still onward, forward, flew. 


Si. 
Her Helmsman proud, then shouted loud, 
You must pack on more sail— (The Whale tows ships up 
Ours is the best boat in the West, Saas Passes to New- 
It is the Tow Boat, WHALE. 
58. 


“Ay, ay,” replied our Demon guide, 
**T know you well my friend—— 
Your puff is strong, your stroke is long, 
But all things have an end.” 
59. 


“Look there,” said he, and turned to me, 
‘The Whale will be harpooned, 
“That snag ahead will strike her dead, 
“Or make a fearful wound.” 
60. 


I could not look—my eyeballs swam, 
Bewildered down I lay— 

And sick and faint, through very fear, 
I seemed to swoon away. 








In order to boil the pot of well wishers, it were good to con- 
vert our household furniture into firewood ; do good even to 
the wicked, it is as well to shut a dog’s mouth with a crumb. 

Sadi. 

A cross grained fellow abused a certain person; he bore it 
patiently and said “O well-disposed man! I am still more wick- 
ed than thou art calling me, for I know my defects better than 
thou cans’t know them.” Sad1. 
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Arr. 5.— TOO MUCH CHARITY. 


We have been pleased to notice of late years, the constant- 
ly increasing spirit of liberality and access of tolerance in that 
great and miscellaneous multitude who glory in the name of 
Orthodox, Evangelical, Calvinistic believers. We think the Uni- 
tarians may take, to a considerable extent, the credit of this 
change of spiritand opinion. Though the direct and visible 
results of our exertions are comparatively small—though our 
Churches are in most places feeble, our opinions as yet unpop- 
ular, and our name denounced—our doctrines and sentiments 
have been indirectly circulating over a wide surface. Our 
books have been studied, our writings pondered, by many who 
would be afraid to have it known that they ever read a Uni- 
tarian work. The sentiments thus obtained, have passed on in 
conversation from mind to mind, till, like the little leaven hid 
in three measures of meal, the whole mass now gives visible 
signs of its influence upon the heavy lump of Calvinism. 
Our opinions begin now to appear again in print in the wri- 
tings of the opposite party. Views which years since were 
brought forward, defended, explained and illustrated by Uni- 
tarian writers, and are now trite and familiar through our 
whole denomination, are brought forward as novelties and ela- 
borately argued in Calvinistic books and periodicals. For 
instance. Ina late number of the Christian Spectator there 
was an article on the authority of Reason in explaining Reve- 
lation. The same arguments which years ago were stated in 
the Christian Examiner and which seem to us almost like tru- 
isms, are set forth with much pains and care as though they 
were great discoveries. Miss Beecher in her letters on the 
difficulties of religion, takes great trouble to show that if you 
want to convince aman of any truth, itis best not to abuse 
him or call him names, but treat him respectfully and kindly. 
Mr. Jacob Abbott’s writings are full of Unitarian sentiments. 
His views of Christian union—his idea that the nearer a man 
is to the truth the better it is with him—his sense of the im- 
portance of charity toward those who differ from us—these 
are the notions which Unitarians have been preaching, and as 
they feared ineffectually, for many years. But not ineffectu- 
ally. God takescare of his word. The river which seems to 
lose itself in the earth shall doubtless burst forth anew in an- 
other region. The rain aoe cometh down from Heaven, 
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and sinks unnoticed into the soil is the fitting and scriptural 
type of truth. It watereth the earth and maketh it bring 
forth, and though lost to man’s eye, is — by the provi- 
dence of God to the roots which it is to feed and nourish, till 
they give seed to the sower and bread to the eater. 

In this way we have been glad to find that our views of the 
importance of liberalit and candour, have become very pop- 
ular of late among the/Orthodox. It has grown quite a fami- 
liar idea among them, that it is right to instruet in meekness 
those who oppose themselves, instead of calling down fire from 
Heaven upon them, or denouncing them at once with everlast- 
ing torment as the consequence of their errors. These are 
great advances. We ought to thank God and take courage. 
By and by, we may hope to see the day in which Christians 
shall generally admit that they are not infallible, and not con- 
sider it the sign of an unregenerate heart if a man differs from 
them in opinion, on points of metaphysical theology. God 
hasten the day, for as yet it is not. 

There are some persons however who have quite different 
ideas from ourselves on this topic. So far from thinking more 
charity desirable among Christians, they hold that there is al- 
ready a great deal too much of it. They think the Church 
suffers from an excess of humility and meekness on the part 
of controversialists. They think there is not enough of “pas- 
sion” exhibited by the disciples of Jesus in their disputes with 
one another. They think men are too anxious to preserve an 
amiable and Christian temper and spirit. Here, in their view, 
lies the great danger of the Church just now. 

These were quite new ideas to us we confess. There is 
something original about them which impressed us not a little. 
That our readers may have the same access as ourselves to 
these very striking suggestions, we quote the passage where 
we found them. It is a note to a series of letters from a New 
England divine to a Southern clergyman, giving .an account 
of the rise and progress of Arminianism in New-England. We 
suppose the writer of the note is the Southern Clergyman, but 
we know nothing more about it, than that he signs himself 
Knox. If we allowed ourselves to make puns, which we do 
not, we should say this signature was not badly chosen, so 
unbounded is his desire 


“To prove his doctrine Orthodox 
“By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


It is in the following manner that he expresses himself on 
the subject ofa Christian spirit in dispute: 
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“We think there is an error of an opposite kind. If the doctrines 
of the gospel are defended with the whole soul, passion will be ex- 
hibited, unless indeed a man has actually “attained” (as well as be- 
lieved in) perfection. ‘The truth in our day has suffered much from 
the tame, cold and lifeless spirit with which it has been sustained. 
Men fear too much their amiable and Christian temper will be called 
in question. 

“The spirit of Paul and other Apostles, and that which anima- 
ted Luther, Calvin, Knox, and the other reformers, would shock 
the sickly sensibilities of modern feeling; and would be denounced 
as wholly uncharitable and unworthy the Christian cause. Hence 
it is that our defenders of the faith cannot persuade a large part of 
the Church, much less the world, that fundamental and vital princi- 
ples are involved in their discussions. They do not stand upon 
the walls, cry aloud, sound the alarm, and blow the trumpet, but they 
speak of war in “peaceful parlance.” Is such a course consistent 
with Christian obligation to the world, and to the deceived and delu- 


ded? Ezek. 33. 8.” KNOX. 


“If the doctrines of the Gospel are defended with the whole 
soul, passion will be exhibited.” We suppose the Savior de- 
fended the doctrines of the Gospel with his whole soul, and we 
suppose no one will venture to say that he exhibited passion 
in doing it. We presume therefore that passion is not a com- 
mendable thing in those who have not, like him, attained per- 
fection. The more of that heavenly gentleness which when 
reviled, reviled not again, but endured the contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself, that we can attain unto, is surely desira- 
ble. As tothe spirit of Luther, Calvin and Knox, we have 
no desire, we confess, to see it introduced again into modern 
controversy. Eminent reformers they were, but were too 
much in the habit of attacking one another, and others who 
differed from them, in the coarsest and bitterest terms. Blas- 
phemers, Devils, Infidels, Apes, Atheists—these were the epi- 
thets which ran glibly off from their pen and tongue. Mr. 
“Knox” may call this “blowing the trumpet”—we think the 
cause of Christ demands a milder strain. But we pray 
that the courteous and benignant spirit of Paul may not be 
confounded with that of these savage wranglers. He was 
bold in the defence of truth, and exhibited the doctrines of the 
Gospel with the whole soul; but we donot know that he was 
ever in a passion after his conversion, though before it we 
know he was exceedingly mad against the saints, and persecu- 
ted them even unto strange cities. On the contrary, we find 


in his writings, such exhortations as these—Bless and curse 
not”—“Recompense no man evil for 


evil.”—“Overcome 
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evil with good”—*Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant.”—Follow after the things which make for peace.”— 
“Thou hast faith, have it to thyself.”—*Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, be put 
away from you with all malice ; and be ye kind to one another, 
tender-hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.” We think even the most sickly sen- 
sibility would not denounce as uncharitable a course of con- 
duct conformed to these injunctions. Editor. 
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My dear M.—You find fault with the concluding part of 
my last letter, and think that I deceive myself in supposing 
that the majority of Episcopalians agree, substantially, with 
Unitarians, upon the doctrines of Original Sin, Total Deprav- 
ity, Regeneration and Election; but I have taken some pains 
to ascertain the fact, and believe that my former assertion is 
correct. Perhaps you do not know the Unitarian faith upon 
these subjects. You have been taught to look upon us as her- 
etics “from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot,” and 
are naturally startled to hear it said, that in any important 
doctrines we agree with so Orthodox a body as_ the Episcopal 
Church. Your worthy parents used to think that there could 
be no better argument against a doctrine than its reception by 
Unitarians, and, if; do not mistake, they actually gave up 
several minor points because they found them defended in one 
of Dr. Channing’s printed sermons. You do not go quite so 
far, but I fear that even you, if I prove that you agree in many 
important particulars with our sentiments, will feel as if you 
were unexpectedly put in very bad company. Depend upon 
it, my dear M. that you do us injustice. Ido not blame you 
for this, for I know, that until our friendship began—it is now 
two years ago—you never heard any thing about Unitarians 
except from their inveterate opposers, who think that they “do 
God service” by branding them as wilful heresy-holders and 
altogether “gone astray.” Such persons, however, prove noth- 
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ing, by their bold assertions, but their own.ignorance and 
prejudices. Iam sure that you are disposed to be more can- 
did; but whatever you or others may think of us, one thing | 
know, that no well informed man will ever be ashamed of be- 
longing to the Unitarian sect. Whether you regard the use- 
fulness, the respectability, the intelligence or the practical re- 
ligion of its members, it falls below no sect in Christendom. 
It is small and much spoken against, but I am not the less proud 
of belonging to it. Notwithstanding its numerical weakness, 
itis now exerting a very strong and perceptible influence upon 
the prevalent theology, upon general literature, and upon the 
whole spirit of society, from one end of our country to the 
other. And yet greater things than this will it hereafter ac- 
complish. 

But [ have got so far from my subject that it will not be 
easy for me to get back again. 

It is trwe that upon the doctrines above specified, almost all 
Episcopalians, and I may add, one half of the whole body 
of Trinitarians agree substantially with the Unitarian Church. 
Their creeds do indeed, set forth something different, but their 
explanations of their creeds are what they believe, and these 
contain very little that we cannot assent to, very little but 
what we constantly preach. The thirty-nine articles, accord- 
ing to their most natural construction, and the assembly’s cat- 
echism, according to any construction, that is not downright 
contradiction, teach many things which almost nobody be- 
lieves, and other things which are made acceptable to the ma- 
jority, only by being very much modified. You told me, not 
long since, when I was speaking of the bad effect of creeds in 
shackling the mind, that, “for your part, you had not read the 
Thirty-nine articles once since your admission to the church,” 
a space of six or eight years. Now | ask it as a favor, that 
you will read them through carefully, and tell me whether 
you do not find that you have strangely wandered from them ; 
whether your views of the doctrines above specified are not, 
to say the least, somewhat at variance with what is there writ- 
ten, and what, as a consistent Episcopalian, you are bound to 
believe and are, in fact, professing that you do believe. Con- 
cerning Original Sin, I doubt if you believe any thing more 
than this, that it is original imperfection; that man is born 
frail in his nature, and gradually becomes sinful; that we are 
not born ready-made Christians, although with the capacity 
to become Christians, and that there are many evil tendencies 
in us against which we must strive. You do not believe that 
there is any thing which can be called sin in the infant of a 
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day old, you de not believe that it is at enmity with God, nor 
that God is angry or displeased with it; you do not believe 
that there is any thing in that child which “deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” If so, you in fact agree with Unita- 
rians; for they teach that man is born neither sinful nor right- 
eous, that he has by nature many passions and tendencies 
which early betray him into sin, and that the business of his 
life is to bring the flesh under subjection to the spirit. No 
Unitarian teaches that man is born good; he is born innocent, 
but innocence is not goodness, is not virtue. Our nature is 
such as God gave to us; we can take to ourselves no credit for 
it nor, on the other hand, do we deserve for it alone, any 
blame or punishment. Our whole virtue and our whole sinful- 
ness consist in the faithfulness or unfaithfulness with which we 
use the faculties and opportunities that God gives us. 

Now, if I have not misunderstood our frequent conversa- 
tions, this is what you believe, and if my observation does not 
deceive me, it is what almost all in your church believe. 

Again: The doctrine of Election, as stated in the articles of 
your church, is not precisely that which is commonly received. 
You do not believe in unconditional, irrespective election of in- 
dividuals, but receive the doctrine nearly as Unitarians explain 
it; namely, it is the Election, first to the enjoyment of priv- 
ileges, secondly, to the favor of God, conditionally upon re- 
pentance and faith and reformation. Perhaps I misinterpret 
the Articles in supposing that they teach any thing different 
from this; I think that the natural and originally intended con- 
struction is very different, that it is nearly the same with the 
Calvinistic views; but, at all events, you will acknowledge 
that the above is the interpretation commonly received in 
your church. 

The doctrine of regeneration is no where distinctly stated 
in the “ Articles,” and must be gathered, by inference, from 
them. We all agree that it is, according to Scripture, that 
change of heart by which the conscience is made supreme 
within us, by which the love of God and of man is made to 
take the place of that selfish and worldly spirit which reigns 
in the heart of the irreligious man, How this change is eflec- 
ted, whether by divine grace, or one’s own efforts, or both 
united, has caused much controversy. ' My inference from the 
13rn Article is, that the doctrine of the Episcopal church for- 
merly was that Divine Grace alone, without co-operation on 
part of the sinner, must begin and perform the work; for, 1m 
that article, it is taught that all works, done before justifica- 
tion are sinful, not pleasing to God; of course this includes 
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even the prayers and first feeble efforts and resolutions of the 
sinner, Which can be, accordingly, of no avail whatever un- 
til after justification. The unregenerate, therefore, can do 
nothing towards the renewing of his heart, and must wait till 
God snatches him as a brand from the burning. I shall not 
argue against this opinion; you do not and cannot receive it, 
nor do I understand how any body, who reads the Bible, can 
do so. One half of the exhortations, in both old and new 
Testaments, are addressed to sinners, and every page contains 
rebukes against their obduracy and carelessness. This is 
proof enough, and our own experience and reason confirm it, 
that we have something to do in the work of regeneration, 
that we alone are to blame, if it is not begun and finished. On 

the other hand, we learn, with equal plainness, that “of our- 
selves, we are not sufficient,” but need the help of God’s spirit 
to aid and encourage us; this also, our experience establishes, 
and we unite it with the former truth, so as to obtain this very 
intelligible doctrine, that man’s regeneration from sin and the 

love thereof is effected by his own exertions, seconded and 
sanctified by the good spirit of God. This is the doctrine that 

you believe, and the same which the greater part of the Chris- 

tian world adopts; in spite of creeds, which teach something 
quite different, men hold fast to this, which is, perhaps, the 

most practical doctrine of the Bible. 

Does it not now appear to you, after reflection, and not 

without surprise, that except in the doctrines of the Trinity 

and the Atonement, you agree substantially with us? If it is 

so, you have essentially departed from the professed faith of 
the church to whieh you belong, but this is no uncommon 

thing; the Thirty-nine Articles—I do not speak without much 

careful observation—are not believed in, as a whole, by the 

majority of any Episcopal Society in the United States. 

They are either not read at all, which is commonly the case, 

or they are explained and interpreted away, until a plain- 

thinking man can not discover much kindred between the text 

and the commentary. And I will add concerning this fact, 
that it seems to me not quite right; I mean, not quite honest 

and above-board. It is not required, I know, for those who 
join your Church to believe the whole Thirty-nine articles; 

the apostles’ creed alone is insisted upon, (which all Unitarians 

believe). But the world at large does not make such distinc- 

tions. Those who join the Episcopal church are presumed to 
be believers in the Articles of the Church, and therefore give 

their support to them, as they stand in the Prayer book. To 
all intents and purposes, therefore, they are publicly professing 
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to believe what they do not believe; which, even if, by cir- 
cumstances, made pardonable, has never appeared to me quite 
consistent with sincerity. For this remark, please pardon me, 
and if itseem to you uncharitable, be assured that it is not so 
intended. 

I must again conclude without having finished my assumed 
task. 

In my next, if I can, I will answer your question: “How can 
any man read the new Testament through, and not become a 
Trinitarian?” Which is very much like asking, “How can a 
man walk along a plain road, without stumbling.” 


Yours, W. G. E. 





Art. 7—SKETCHES OF ILLINOIS, 


You ask me to give you some account of what I have ob- 
served in Illinois, which I cheerfully do. I went to that State in 
the beginning of winter, I left it just now at the beginning of 
summer, not however till I had seen something of the beauty 
of the country at this season. You are aware that Illinois dif- 
fers from all other States in the Union except Missouri in re- 
gard to its extensive prairies. The great excess of prairie 
over timber land has been, and still is, the greatest obstacle in 
the way of its settlement. This difficulty will be, however, 
continually growing less, as wherever the fires are prevented, 
a Ag growth of trees springs up, and such is the fertility of 
the soil, they soon attain a state of maturity. I have seen 
trees which two years ago were in the seed, and which are 
now two inches in diameter. 

At St. Louis we took a steamboat for the Illinois river. 
After ascending the Mississippi about forty miles we came to 
the mouth of the Illinois. This river is a smooth and sluggish 
stream. The banks are for the most part low and timbered 
to the water’s edge, or even for some distance into the water. 
Game was very plenty, which we saw continually, such as 
ducks, geese, and turkies. There are many towns upon the 
river, which however do not present a very pleasing appear- 
ance. Yet these river towns do a great deal of business with 
the country back of them, and must at some day become 
large, unless their situation should prove too unhealthy. In 
the system of internal improvements undertaken by the State, 
there are several cross railroads which are to terminate at 
these river towns, and must help to build them up. 
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My first stop was at Peoria, which is a delightful site for a 
town. It is upon the west bank of the river about one hun- 
dred and seventy miles from its mouth, and just as the river 
widens itself into Peoria lake. The bank slopes gently to the 
water, where is a fine steamboat landing made by nature. 
The town is laid out on a plain which ascends gently for near- 
ly a mile back from the river to the bluff, from the top of which 
you have a fine prospect of the town, the lake and river, and 
the beautiful prairie on which the town is built, extending for 
several miles up and down. You may also see the thickly tim- 
bered bottom on the opposite side of the river and the bluff be- 
yond crowned with lofty trees. The whole landscape is 
charming. Behind you to the west, the alternate prairie and 
timber extend as far as the eye can reach. 

The population of Peoria is about 1500, and increasing rap- 
idly. It has a handsome court house of brick of the Doric 
order, which is the only public building worthy of particular 
notice. The warehouses, stores, and dwelling houses are 
partly brick and partly wood. Like most other places in the 
west there is a great proportion of merchants and professional 
men. The lawyers and physicians are together not less than 
thirty. There are several religious societies, but none of them 
large. In the street, soon after I arrived there, I asked a man, 
where the Presbyterian church was? He answered by asking 
whether I meant the o/d Presbyterian church or the new?— 
And yet the town is not more than half a dozen years old, and 
neither church large enough to hold a hundred and fifty per- 
sons. The Unitarian society includes most of the professional 
men and the most influential men of the place. 

From Peoria I went to Tremont, which is about twelve 
miles distant, on the east side of the river, and about eight 
miles from the river. After crossing the river at. the ferry, 
you travel about two miles upon the bottom which is heavily 
timbered. There are some very large trees and many of them 
are covered over with the grape vine. At this time nothing 
can be more delightful than a ride along the river bottom be- 
tween Peoria and Pekin, the latter place being ten miles down 
the river on the east bank. As you ride along, the river is 
one side partially obscured by the thick foliage of the trees, 
and the bluff rises above you on the other also covered with 
trees, and in some places there is only room for the road be- 
tween the steep bluff and the overhanging bank of the river. 
On ascending the bluff there is presented a beautiful prospect 
on every side. Behind, you leave the river and the low lands 
bordering upon it, and bounded on each side by high bluffs 
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which are covered with trees standing like sentinels upon the 
walls, and which sometimes approach near to the river and 
then again recede far back, and which might have been per- 
haps at some remote period the shores of an inland lake. Be- 
fore you, stand in groups here and there, and sometimes alone, 
oaks of every size, affording a delightfui shade to the traveller, 
while there is spread out before him one broad carpet of green, 
interspersed with innumerable prairie flowers of every hue 
and shape and variety. Again as you proceed, you enter into 
the heavy timber and then come out upon the open prairie 
where no tree or bush is to be seen for miles. 

Tremont is situated upon a prairie about nine miles lon 
from north to south and about four wide. The town is laid 
out near the centre of it. It was originally but one quarter 
section or 160 acres, having a public square in the middle, 
now set out with trees, and streets crossing each other at 
right angles. When it became the county seat for Tazewell 
County, another quarter section was added to it, containing 
another public square and grounds for public purposes. A 
little more than two years ago there was no house nor even a 
shrub to break the regularity of the green carpet that was 
spread over this prairie alike in the hollow and upon the gentle 
swell. Now a different scene is presented. Yet, although 
neither the Indian nor the Buffalo now makes his appearance 
there, I have stood upon the square and seen a herd of deer 
bounding along like the shadow of a cloud, too timid to ven- 
ture long in the sight of man. 

There is a Unitarian Society and an Episcopalian one, and 
a few Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists. Since last De- 
cember, the Unitarians have had preaching half of the time 
and the Presbyterians the other half. There is a handsome 
school house which is generally used for public meetings, and 
a court house which can be used for the same purpose. 

Tremont was the first experiment of a colony going to Illi- 
nois. The colonists were from Providence, New York, Dux- 
bury, and other places. They were fifty two whe subscribed, 
no one being allowed to subscribe more than one section, or 
less than a quarter section, and the whole amount taken being 
something more than 20,000 acres. Since that, colony after 
colony has followed and continue to follow their example. 
While I was there last winter, several colonies sent out their 
committees from the east to obtain suitable locations, and 
three or four colonies have located themselves near Tremont. 

Although these are Yankee settlements, they do not remain 
so long, as new settlers are constantly coming in from all 
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parts of the United States, and all are commingled together. 
About eight miles from Tremont is Pekin. The situation is 
favourable for a business place, and 1 am told more goods are 
ijanded there and more produce shipped from there than at 
Peoria. There is no religious society formed there, but the 
Unitarians have had religious services there nearly half of the 
time for the last winter. There is to be a railroad terminate 
there from Bloomington through which the great central rail- 
road runs from north to south the whole length of the State. 
A few weeks since I visited Chicago. _ oo Tremont, I 
took the stage to Peoria, and then took a steam beat which 
was ascending the river. As you ascend the JIilinois above 
Peoria the scenery is quite pleasant. There are many fine 
sites where towns are already begun, such as Rome, Henne- 
pin, &c. At Peru which is sixty miles above Peoria, we left 
the river and took the northern stage. Here is to be the ter- 
mination of the canal already begun which is to connect the 
waters of Lake Michigan with the Illinois. We could see that 
the mania for speculation had been at work here as well as 
elsewhere, and stakes, stakes, stakes, continually reminded us 
that we were travelling through cities and towns whose pres- 
ence we should not otherwise have known. The roads were 
both very good and very bad. McAdam could not desire bet- 
ter roads than those over the prairies when it is dry. But 
when it rains, they become muddy and slippery. Besides, 
there are few or no bridges, and the watercourses, or wet- 
places, or slues as they are denominated in the sucker lan- 
guage, are very deep and miry, many ofthem. Then we had 
to ford the Fox river and the Des Plaines and several other 
rivers where there are no bridges. The Fox is the largest, 
and as it had been raining for several days, the water was 
high and the stream rapid. Our driver, however, after recon- 
noitering some time, at length determined to be bold and 
plunge in. The bank was very steep, but we got into the 
river without any other danger than that of coming near being 
overturned. ‘The water foamed nearly over the horses backs, 
and came into the coach so much that we had to take our feet 
upon the seat. We were nota little apprehensive that the 
force of the current, or the rocks upon the bottom, or the 
depth of the water through which the horses had to draw, 
might cause us to be upset and carried down the stream. No 
accident occurred however, and we were able to pursue our 
way without harm. One road follows along the Illinois and 
the Des Plaines river; another strikes off in a more direct 
course over the prairies. In going we took one road, in re- 
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turning we took the other. The prairies in the north part of 
the State are higher and more rolling. There are some beau- 
tiful farms, and the country is fast settling. Chicago is about 
ninety five miles from Peru, and we arrived there the second 
day. The country around is very low and level. The city 
is laid out and the streets graded for about three miles each 
way. Chicago is the largest town in the State. There are 
about 5,000 inhabitants, and there is an appearance of much 
business. There are societies of Episcopalians, Presbyterians 
Baptists, and Catholics. The Unitarians have formed a so- 
ciety, as you know, but have nota minister. I preached for 
them on Sunday, and although it was a rainy day, had a large 
audience, especially in the evening. Had they only a minis- 
ter to go and remain there, a noble society might soon be 
formed. There are opportunities of doing great good there, 
and there are those who will come forward and aid and en- 
courage whoever shall enter upon the work. I was disap- 
pointed in not being able to visit Springfield and Jacksonville 
and some other places in the south part of the State. These 
are important places, but I could speak only of those of which 
I knew. 

The cause of Unitarian christianity has taken root in this 
State, and if proper efforts are made, it will increase and flour- 
ish extensively. That there is urgent need of christian labour 
to promote the cause of a rational and pure religion here and 
throughout the west, no one who has mingled much in this 
western world, can deny. Let men once understand our 
views, and they will embrace them; and we shall see the fruit 


which they are yet destined to yield. 
J. THURSTON. 


Louisville, June 6. 





A person of distinction asked a Parsa, saying—‘What do 
you offer in justification of a certain abid, whose character 
others have been so ready to question?” He replied, “In his 
outward behavior I see nothing to blame, and with the secrets 
of his heart I claim no acquaintance. Sadi. 
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Art. 8—-THEODORE; 


(Translated from the German of De Wette.) 


[ Since the last chapters of Theodore have appeared in the 
Messenger, we have been requested by an Eastern Publisher to 
translate the whole work to be printed in one or two volumes. In 


. consequence of this we shall cease with the present number its 


publication in this work. Our readers have had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with some of the views of its learned and dis- 
tinguished author, and if they wish to go further, will probably be 
able to obtain the entire work as soon as the various engagements 
of the Editor will enable him in his leisure hours to complete the 
translation. ] 


In Zurich, Theodore met, quite unexpectedly, with the 
preacher Walter of ******, It wasa pleasant surprise to see 
him again, after so long a separation, in a foreign country, 
although he never had reckoned him among his choicest 
friends. Very naturally the first question he asked him was 
“how he came here? whether he had given up his situation as 
preacher at * * *, or whether he was only on a journey of 
pleasure ?” 

Walter at first gave no very clear account of the matter. 
He merely said that with the permission and aid of his ecclesi- 
astical superiors he was making a theological journey, in order 
to become acquainted with the condition of the protestant 
church in Germany and the neighboring countries. But by 
subsequent inquiries, Theodore learned that the matter stood 
thus. Walter was a man of no real depth or strength of mind, 
he always went with the stream, and accordingly at the Uni- 
versity he adopted the tenets of the Rationalists, as they were 
called. But at ***, where the old system of theology began to 
be getting again into favour, he at first concealed, or express- 
ed with reserve his sentiments, and by degrees came over to 
those of the other party. Now, however, he was a complete 
convert, and this conversion had procured him the favour of 
one of his superiors, who sent him to travel in order that he 
might be confirmed in his new opinions. The object of his 
journey was chiefly to visit a certain city, where the friends 
of the ancient creed had formed a society of its most zealous 
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votaries. Walter was here to receive his complete initiation; 
and truly he had played so well the part of a docile and zeal- 
ous disciple that Theodore was amazed at the excited state of 
his mind, and the confusion of his ideas. This new convert 
ceased not proclaiming his faith as the only true one, and de- 
clared his intention of converting his friend and so saving him 
from destruction. 

Continued rains detained them at Zurich, where they had 
almost no acquaintances, for a long time, and they were for the 
most part confined to their room. Walter took advantage of 
this season of leisure to exercise his passion for making prose- 
lytes. And indeed the gloomy weather seemed to lend to the 
gloomy views of the zealous youth a power over the spirit of 
our friend which they would otherwise not have had. How 
he longed to look upon the fair lake and its shores, with the 
glaciers in the back ground, by the clear ~ or of the sun— 
but in vain. So dark and colourless did life lay before him, 
for the star on which he had fastened his eye had disappeared 
after a short season of silver light in the depths of droop- 
ing clouds. No wonder, therefore, that the cloudy mind 
which now sought to operate on his, was able to make a mo- 
mentary impression. Nevertheless he summoned his energies 
to meet him with energy and judgment. We will communi- 
cate some part of their conversations. 

Walter began his attack with the principle of man’s de- 
pravity and inability to perform any good thing; and on this 
he based the necessity of a divine revelation. 

“Pride” said he “is the fountain of all sin, as humility is the 
source of all holiness. Admit that your reason is blind and 
dark, and your will sinful and wicked ; feel this in agony and 
tears, and turn with longing prayer to Heaven whence alone 
help can come ; and in this way shall you be saved !” 

“I know and feel,” replied Theodore, “that my reason is ex- 
posed to error, and that my resolutions for goodness are weak. 
But my reason is not wholly dark, nor my will totally depraved. 
A divine ray glimmers in my soul, which by the help of God 
may lighten up into a clear flame, and my will has a power to 
do good, which is indeed fettered and weak, but by the help 
the Holy Spirit may be freed and strengthened.” 

“Oh! renounce these remains of our natural pride, and 
stand not upon this half way ground. Bow your knee in the 
dust before the Being who is alone Just and Wise, and pray 
Him to give you His spirit.” 

_ But how can his spirit be bestowed upon me, if my nature 
is unsuited to receive it ? Ifmy mind has no capacity for 
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light, how can it be lightened. Can the sun illumine the earth, 
if the earth is not made capable of receiving light? Can I 
turn to God in prayer with the expectation of receiving an in- 
fluence wholly foreign from my nature and communicated 
without my own co-operation? No. Humility and prayer 
fit the heart for receiving the divine influence—they remove 
the earthly mists of appetite and error, they purify the reason 
given by God and the will originally good, and allow them 
their proper control over the mind.” 

“Alas! how far are you still from true self knowledge! Do 
not look for light in your own soul, but look to revelation. 
Submit your reason to the infallible word of life.” 

“Ido. But how can this word be understood except by the 
light of reason?” 

“If you reason about it, you are lost, and the holy scripture 
becomes the prey of human speculation. Remember how 
many errors you fell into while following the false light of 
philosophy. There is no safety except in an unreserved sub- 
mission to the authority of scripture.” 

Theodore attempted in vain toshow that the power which 
was competent to judge of the evidence of revelation, was 
competent also to interpret and explain it; and that scripture 
could never be understood except by distinguishing the appa- 
rent from the real meaning, the kernel from the shell, the es- 
sential from the accidental. Walter kept to his idea that you 
must not attempt to explain the Bible, that what was plainly 
stated must be implicitly received in its literal acceptation, 
that it must be believed if ever so contradictory to reason. 

Theodore was amazed. “Suppose the scriptures taught 
that the sun went round the earth, and that the earth stuod 
still—would you believe it?” Walter said that he would. 

“But this is a point of natural science, and lies out of the 
domain of religious faith.” 

“Whatever is in the Bible must be of importance for the 
welfare of the soul. It would do good, if in no other way, by 
confounding the pride of human wisdom.” 

Theodore had no more arguments to urge, or rather he des- 
paired of: being able to bring his friend back from this 
extreme. 

Walter continued. “If you once make a distinction be- 
tween what may be believed and what may not, no distinct 
boundary can be again established.” 

“It seems to me it can be easily determined what belongs 
to moral and religious truth, and what to Physics, Mathemat- 
ics and Natural History.”’ 
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“J don’t know” said Walter. “You consider physiology a 
part of physical science, and yet it has something to do with 
moral and religious doctrines. It is now asserted that the 
scripture doctrine of evil spirits, by which the souls of men 
were possessed, was an opinion belonging to the age, not a re- 
ligious doctrine, and consequently no object of our faith.” 

“That is also my opinion—for the moral conflict with evil 
does not depend on the notion that the soul is possessed by 
an evil spirit. This belief would rather diminish the courage 
with which we should oppose temptation. The idea that dis- 
eases were produced by the evil spirits is evidently only a 
pathological hypothesis, like the fancy that certain diseases 
were caused by the changes of the moon, or the belief in 
witchcraft. Will you then make an article of Christian faith 
out of this?” 

“If you suffer yourself to doubt with respect to this point 
you will soon come to doubt with respect to things of greater 
importance. Even the important doctrine of the Devil and 
his influence must appear to you, if you are consistent, to be 
unsound and false.” 

“The idea of a Devil has a moral significance at any rate,” 
said Theodore ; “and properly understood and applied, may 
have a beneficial influence on the mind. But the idea of an 
absolutely bad being cannot be justified on scientific or met- 
aphysical grounds.” — 

“It is enough for me that Christ and his Apostles spoke of a 
Devil clearly and plainly. Your scientific doubts do not dis- 
turb my faith in that which God has plainly revealed.” 

Theodore perceived that in this way he could make no pro- 
gress. He saw plainly that the great pivot of the dispute was 
a slavish bondage to the /etter of scripture, and that if he 
could rescue his friend from this condition, all would be gain- 
ed. But how make that man free, who has not spirit enough 
to desire freedom? He directed the conversation to this point, 
and told Walter he thought that he set the written word above 
the living spirit which Christ had given to his church. The 
apostles and first disciples of the Lord, said he, received the 
Revelation not as a written document but as a living feeling ; 
and the freedom of their spirit is evident from the different 
opinions which they form on certain subjects. 

“You find these differences” said Walter, “because you 
look sedulously after them; he who has the right faith, does 
not notice them, or has no difficulty in reconciling them.” 

Theodore saw that he could gain nothing by this kind of 
argument, owing to the obstinacy of his friend, and therefore 
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suffered it to drop. “But,” continued he, “if the scripture is 
the literal rule of faith, how came it that the first churches 
kept more to oral tradition than to scripture, which they did 
not possess collected in one canon ?” 

“As long as the apostles lived, the need of scripture was not 
so urgent; after their death there naturally intervened a short 
time before the scriptures could be collected and generally dis- 
tributed.” 

“But do you consider those as no good Christians who did 
not hold so closely to scripture as you—for instance, the first 
Church Fathers, Justin, Clement, Origen ?” 

“They erred in many points and suffered a great deal of 
false philosophy to enter the church.” 

“Do you not believe that a spirit of Truth and Goodness has 
gone out from Christ and his apostles, and spread itself over 
the church, by which it becomes possible for us to understand 
scripture? What after all is the foundation of the authority 
ef scripture, except that we find its contents correspend to this 
spirit ¢” 

“You reason like a Catholic.” 

“The Catholic teachers have given too much authority to 
the church in determining the contents of seripture, and I 
shall not be false to my Protestant principles. But I ask you, 
where would the holy scripture have been, if a false spirit had 
prevailed in the church and caused it to retain the apocryphal 
writings instead of the genuine books of the Evangelists and 
apostles ? 

“Divine Providence would not allow of this. What befalls 
the church when it is left to itself, and forsakes the rule of 
Holy Scripture, the history of Papacy may teach you. There 
is no safety for us but in an unconditional submission to its in- 
fallible authority.” 

On this side likewise Theodore could gain no ground in the 
argument. This produced in him the conviction that in think- 
ing and in action every thing was to be referred back to a fun- 
damental source—some first principle out of which all else 
comes. This first principle cannot be proved and is no matter 
for argument; it cannot even be distinctly stated in any set 
proposition. It is a feeling, or impulse, a direction and ten- 
dency. It is a well known proverb that there is no disputing 
about tastes—this may however be extended to every own, 
else. We can only dispute to advantage when we are agree 
as to first principles—where we share the same fundamental 
feeling, the same fundamental views. And when this is the 
case we can dispute also about matters of taste. Theodore 
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saw plainly that the difference between himself and Walter ii 
opinions, was based on a difference of mental moods. He liv- 
ed.in a spirit of confidence and courage, Walter in a spirit of 
fear and distrust. “And whence” asked he “does this feeling 
come to me, the other to him? Have we given them to our- 
selves?” He could not suppose this—he was obliged to con- 
sider it as a gift received from an external source. A feeling 
of pious humility took possession of him and bowed his knee 
in prayer. He asked the Father of all good gifts to confirm 
in him this joyful feeling of confidence if it was the true feel- 
ing and tostrengthen it. He rejoiced in the glad conviction 
that he might confide in the inmost voice of his soul, and that 
the Divine Spirit spoke to him by means of it as well as 
through nature and revelation. He vowed however, at the 
same time, as in the solemn presence of God, to keep watch 
over this feeling of confidence, lest it should degenerate into 
self-reliance and destroy humility and dependence. 

What most troubled our friend was the discovery that Wal- 
ter’s inmost spirit seemed clouded and broken, and destitute of 
all the joy and pleasure of life. He took no longer any inter- 
est in Literature, Poetry and Art; all gaity seemed to him 
sinful—and every thing not immediately connected with Re- 
ligion to be unholy, wordly and impious. He despised study 
for he cared not to enrich his mind with any kind of knowl- 
edge. His lutheran bible, for he seldom looked at the original 
text, was for him the epitome of all wisdom. Lastly, Theo- 
dore made the discovery that the enthusiasm of his friend 
went so far, as to make him believe he stood in spiritual 
union, as he called it, with the Redeemer. He did not have 
any visions, but his whole inward life consisted in a spiritual 
intercourse with the person of Christ, from which he received 
all his religious influences. In this he was a passive recipient, 
a vessel into which the beams of a higher light were poured 
out. He carried all his doubts to his invisible counsellor, and 
sought from him advice and instruction. In every threatening 
trial he fled to him, and besought aid and strength; he gave 
him account of each day and received from him praise or cen- 
sure. 

Theodore was far from being willing to. touch with any but 
a gentle hand this confidentially communicated secret of his 
friend’s heart. Walter spoke of it with high rapture, and 
could not describe the bliss which flowed from it. He boasted 
of possessing perfect peace of mind, and an impregnable satis- 
faction of spirit. Theodore only ventured, very carefully, to 
express some objections and doubts. 
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First he objected, that he was inconsistent with himself. 
By this inward communion with the Redeemer he had evi- 
dently renounced his servitude to the letter of scripture, and 
had recognised a higher source of truth than the dead word. 
What the person of the Redeemer is to you, said he, the in- 
ward, conviction purified and strengthened by contemplation 
and devotion, is to me. 

“No! mine is more. It was only by renouncing my reason 
and myself entirely that the Redeemer gained entrance into 
my soul. By faeans of that servitude of which you speak, | 
have obtained my freedom.” 

“But are you sure of the reality of these convictions, and 
do you not féar that your excited fancy may have represented 
her visions as the person of the Redeemer ?” 

“Oh” said Walter smiling “on that point I have the most 
complete certainty. I perceive my sinful self sunk far down 
beneath with its lusts and errors, and above, surrounded bya 
heavenly glory, stands Christ high over me, from whom my 
soul receives all its light.” 

“J too, when I examine my state of mind, and am in inward 
struggle with myself, turn toward Christ, the emblem of all 
truth and perfection, and ask myself what he would judge con- 
cerning me, whether I could bear his look and sentence. 
But my highest spiritual influences I receive froin God, the 
invisible Father. Your kind of devotion seems to me to 
have a taint of sensuous fancy about it.” 

“It seems so to you, because you have only an imaginative 
view of Christ, and see in him merely the sensible image of 
God. But to me he is the only begotton Son of God, God 
himself, the Eternal Word, which was in the beginning with 
him. I look on him with a purely spiritual eye.” 

“Yet you mustalso regard him as a man, and the Father 
in his concealed essence must stand higher. And by this one- 
sided, narrow direction of your mind toward the God man, 
do you not close your soul against the motions of the Spirit 
which breathes all around us, which from Nature, from His- 
tory, from the human voice—speaks ever tous? What other 
meaning has the doctrine of the Trinity than this, that we 
ought not to think of God in one way alone, not in this or the 
other place merely, but adore him as the all-present, every- 
where revealing himself?” : 

“Yet God has revealed himself most clearly in Christ; to 
him who came down to us, in order to save us from ruin | 
keep near—to him I give my whole soul.” ver 

Theodore could not but consider his friend’s state of mind as 
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a diseased one. In his renunciation of the power of personal 
thought and independent inquiry, there appeared the most de- 
cided distrust of the power of the human mind, and on the 
other hand in the fancied communion with the Redeemer 
there lay the most extraordinary self conceit and presumption. 
Theodore always believed in the presence of Christ in his 
church. But he found it not solely in himself, but also in every 
good spiritual influence which he received from his fellow Chris- 
tians. In every teacher of Truth he saw an Ambassador from 
Christ tohis church. ‘What pride,” said he, “to believe one- 
self distinguished from all others by an intercourse with 
Christ—to shut ourselves up with ourselves, and despise all 
the good instructions and excitements which come to us from 
our fellow Christians, only to listen to our own voice! This 
pretended intercourse with Christ, is it any thing else, than a 
dialogue with ourselves, in which it is a happy accident if the 
better part of our nature assumes the part of the Saviour?” 





Arr. 9—THE WAY OF SAFETY. 


In conversation with a friend of mine the other day, about 
the Unitarian doctrines, he took occasion to remark, that even 
granting it most probable these doctrines were true, were it 
not safer, still, to hold to the Orthodox belief, for the reason 
that Unitarians granted the possibility of salvation to them, 
while they denied it to us. My observation has led me to 
think that not a few are troubled with the same difficulty 
which perplexed my friend; and it seems worth the while 
therefore, to remove such a groundless alarm. The terrors of 
spiritual power as wielded by human hands have not yet ceas- 
ed to operate upon multitudes. Men will still profess (and try 
to believe) that creed which is least open to the attacks of spir- 
itual denunciation; and this not merely for the sake of repu- 
tation in society, but through fear of losing their hold on 
Eternal life by taking up opinions which some wise and g 
men account pernicious and soul-destroying. Now it might 
be a consideration of some weight with such timid believers, 
that no system of opinions can be found which is not mark- 
ed out as perilous and destructive by some portion of the 
Christian world. So that the troubled man who wanders 
from creed to creed, looking for some life-fountain which a// 
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may agree contains no poisonous ingredients, is much in the 
condition of Milton’s Satan, and must cry out, “Which way | 
fly is Hell!” I hope it will not be supposed I am making a 
mock of these fears. God forbid! They have their source 
in that which is most worthy of approval—an anxious concern 
for their immortal welfare. But they have alas! sadly mis- 
taken the way of peace, and we fear they too often subject 
themselves to the condemnation of loving darkness rather than 
light. Upon such men I would, therefore, it might be earnest- 
ly impressed, that it is not safe to follow any but the convic- 
tions of an enlightened conscience. It is not safe to shut out 
the faintest ray of light, which may reveal to you the glories 
of the upper world. You are desirous to embrace some other 
faith than that which you now hold. Ask yourself, whence 
springs that desire. If because you see any corruption in 
your present system, or are conscious that a purer doctrine 
has hitherto been excluded by reason of evil passions which 
were at enmity with the amy then you are criminal, you are 
not safe, while you delay for one moment in turning to the 
purer form. But if you are moved by any other inducement, 
and wish to change your religious faith in spite of the clearest 
convictions, then be assured there is no safety in such a course, 
though you may be encouraged in it by the united voice of 
the Church, telling you that you are travelling towards the 
Fountain of Life. 

The fact that such fears have been entertained, is another 
instance, among many in these times, of distrust in the power 
of truth. A disinterested regard and hearty attachment to 
truth—alas how rare is it! When will men learn, that only 
by having this attachment can they ever hope to attain to 
that blissful realm? The view of such lamentable defection 
is all the more sad, when we consider how much progress 
might reasonably be expected, could it only be every man’s 
motto and watch-word, that no harm can ever come of fol- 
lowing Truth, whithersoever she may lead. But now com- 
pare what is with what should be. Here is one who has been 
brought up in some strictest creed which he can nowise re- 
concile with reason. Do what he may to quell the risings of 
what he will deem carnal pride, suspicions and doubts will hang 
about him and beset him. He has been taught to regard such 
doubts as nothing better than treacherous and malicious 
guides, which would assuredly lead him into some dangerous 
gulf—in short, as the outbreaks of a rebellious heart striving 
with its Maker. Now if such a man can take refuge (as hap- 
pens with many) behind the bulwark of “mystery” and thence 
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bid defiance to his annoyer’s, peace may still be his. But if 
happily he is not so blinded as to call “mystery” and absurdi- 
ty one, then he is driven to the open field ; and if he be a true 
man, will either vanquish his foes as being indeed emissaries of 
hell, or will yield to them as true messengers of heaven. In 
other words and without figures, the simple question with him 
should be: Are these doubts the offspring of a guilty heart, or 
the intimations of a Reason not yet wholly trampled on and sub- 
dued? This is a question which only each man can put to his 
own conscience. You are not to tell me, nor can I to tel] 
you, that because we reject such and such a doctrine, it is 
for the reason that a depraved heart resisted it. Depravity, 
may, nevertheless, have been the secret cause of the disbelief 
in either instance. But of this every one is to be his own 
judge. 1am not disputing about mere words. [ am anxious 
to establish a truth, which it seems to me will at once banish 
a groundless fear on one side, and an over-hasty and unwar- 
ranted judgment onthe other. There is not a single doctrine 
among the many varieties of opinion which prevail in the 
Christian world, which, however flattering we may deem it to 
the passions ef the human heart, may not have been embraced 
in all honesty and good faith.- It is certainly very possible 
e. g. that many have found a “flattering unction” to the stings 
of a wounded conscience, in the belief that all punishment 
ceases at death.. But it would be a gross violation of sound 
reason, not less than of Christian charity, to conclude in single 
instances that this doctrine was only taken up by reason of its 
accommodation to a diseased and troubled spirit. 

The Way of Safety, then, is one of charity also. The 
same spirit which prompts toa candid judgment of others, will 
be our own surest guide. But this spirit is not a spirit of in- 
difference to all religious faith. As it gives all respect to the 
right of private judgment in other men, so likewise it ac- 
knowledges the duty to rest upon all. Now this duty of inqui- 
ry involves a certain action and discipline of the mind. There 
can be no inquiry, there is noexercise of private judgment, 
where the intellect is merely passive, or is in any wise palsied 
by fear. If there is to be any thing like proper inquiry, it 
must be free. 

For these reasons it will become evident that the Way of 
Safety is not one of Repose. A man who shuts his ears may 
fancy himself in a world of silence. But we should think him 
mad, who in a crowded city would thus purchase stillness at 
the expense of personal safety. We are compelled to be much 
in the streets and thoroughfares of this “work-day world,” and 
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have need to be continually on our watch against the rude 
jostling and bustle. Even so in the moral world wherein ovr 
pilgrimage lies, there are sounds, whether of discord or har- 
mony, continually heard or to be heard. And each one of 
these sounds specially concerns us, the pilgrims. We cannot 
shut out one of them, without losing that lesson or message 
which they were designed to teach us. And fearful indeed 
will be our peril, if we shall stand heedless in the very midst 
of them, turning a deaf ear to their remonstrance, and expos- 
ing ourselves to be crushed by the moving mass which carries 
with it a voice of friendly warning. But to speak without 
figure—(for this should be a matter of plain dealing)—let any 
one ask himself in sober carnest, let him inquire of God’s word, 
for what purpose “there is a spiritin man.” And he will 
learn that not the least of those purposes is, the study and pur- 
suit of God’s truth; and that this truth comes not always of 
its own accord, but it is to be striven after, often with a weari- 
some strife. It is true that if our hearts were right towards 
God, we should, as it were, spontaneously drink in all needful 
truth and reject all hurtfulerror. But as our inward light has 
become darkened by sin, we must be as the wise virgins, 
and provide ourselves oil, that our lamps go not out when the 
Lord cometh. The angels do always behold the face of their 
Father in Heaven. The pure in heart see God. But as this 
angelic purity cannot be obtained without an effort, so neith- 
er can this heavenly vision. It was only by the climbing of 
Pisgah that the Land of Promise could be seen. 

hat then is *the conclusion of the whole matter?” It is 
this: Be always faithful to the Inward Light—to your voice 
of conscience as instructed by the word of God—and then 
you need not fear the denunciations of man; or doubt that you 
are walking in the way of safety. For the Doer of the word 
will always be the best Hearer—and he who faithfully im- 
proves what he hath of spiritual light, will find it shining 
“brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” “But if the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness !”” 


W. 5S. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Arr. 10—LETTER FROM BUFFALO 





BY G. W. HOSMER. 


Burrato, May 29, 1837. 


My Dear Sir :—I have lately returned from New Eng- 
land having been absent from my people about one month. Br. 
Patterson supplied my pulpit in my absence. He has now 
removed to Massachusetts. I visited many places in New Eng- 
land in town and country, and everywhere the hard times 
were the chief subjects of interest. On account of the severe 
laws of Massachusetts and the other Eastern States, the pres- 
sure is more distressing in that portion of the country than it 
is here. Our city has heavy burdens: besides the embarrass- 
ments which pervade the whole country, all our banks are 
closed, by an injunction of the Chancellor, and what is worse 
than this, the ice obstructed navigation on the Lakes 3 weeks 
longer this spring than usual ;—but this highway is now open, 
and the depressed energies of the people begin to bound up 
with their wonted elasticity. I hope that great good will even- 
tually result from this universal embarrassment. 

The pulpit and every other instrument of moral power 
should be active to arouse the public mind, and fill it with an 
overwhelming conviction that “man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” The men of 
this world are pausing—almost thunder stricken. The spell 
that bound them is broken—the blazing meteor has fallen, and 
its light is quenched; and now is the time to kindle up the 
lights of the soul. A mighty voice, and yet as soft and win- 
ning as was that of Jesus, should go out from every pulpit in 
the land, “come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

In my journey I visited old Plymouth, and was delighted to 
find, that the spirit of the people there was not crushed by the 
pressure of the times.—They were suffering with the whole 
country, but they were deeply engaged in a work of noble 
philanthropy—while I was there a Missionary was ordained, 
and sent forth to carry glad tidings to the villages and hamlets 
of the west. I am pleased with the history of this mission.— 
Last autumn a meeting was held of the Plymouth branch 
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Unitarian Association; and was suggested that they mi ht 
do more than pay their annual assessment to the parent As- 
sociation, and a proposition was made to raise a fund to sus- 
tain a Missionary. The proposition was accepted. Two neigh- 
bouring societies at Kingston and Duxbury, were invited to 
join in the enterprise. And now the work is consummated 
and their Missionary is already in the west, and they have the 
right man for their work. Mr. Huntington bears with hima 
christian spirit, and well trained and fully furnished mind; very 
active habits, with considerable acquaintance and much sym- 
pathy with western society. He goes directly to several 
towns in Illinois which were settled by emigrants from the old 
colony. It was interesting indeed on the day of ordination 
to see parents and brothers and sisters gathering about their 
Missionary with their letters and messages of love which he 
was to bear, with the tidings of salvation, to their sons and 
brothers. So it should be; the Parent New England does 
well to send her missionaries to her children of the west. 

The whole scene at this ordination was one of no ordinary 
character. There we were, at the very Rock on which our 
Pilgrim-missionary Fathers first set their feet, consecrating a 
devoted worthy son, that he might go forth, as they came, 
to scatter the seed of Christian truth—So it is; torches are 
lighted by the fires which they kindled, and carried off to dis- 
perse the darkness. Little did those men think what a work 
they were beginning. It would have been like a strange vis- 
ion to Carver and Bradford and Winslow, had they been told 
that in 217 years, a missionary would be ordained in their for- 
est-home, and sent forth a thousand miles to the thriving set- 
tlements of their descendants. But I hear the cry, procul procul 
este profant. Some of our christian brethren are uneasy if 
we mention the names of the Pilgrim Fathers, because we do 
not believe just what they did. I cannot consent to be denied 
the privilege of revering the memory of those men, and be- 
lieve that if conscious of the events of that ordination day, 
their spirits bade a god-speed to the Missionary. They who 
had listened to that charge of Robinson, their beloved pastor, 
would have sympathised with us, for we thought and felt and 
spoke in the same spirit. When standing on the shores of 
Holland ready to depart he charged them—but let me use his 
words, “Brethren, we are now quickly to part from one an- 
other, and whether I may ever live to see your faces on earth 
any more, the God of heaven only knows. I charge you be- 
fore God and before his blessed angels, that you follow me no 
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farther than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
If God reveal any thing to you by any other instrument of his, 
be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive any truth 
by my ministry, for 1 am verily persuaded, I am very confi- 
dent the Lord has more truth yet to break out from his holy 
word. Wor my life I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition 
of the reformed churches, who are come to a period in religion. 
The Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther 
saw, and the Calvinists you see stick fast where they were left 
by that man of God who yet saw not all things. This is a mis- 
ery much to be lamented, for though they were burning and 
shining lights in their times, yet they penetrated not into the 
whole council of God; but were they now living, they would 
be as willing to embrace further light, as that which they first 
received. I beseech you to remember it; it is an article of 
your church covenant, that you will be ready to receive, 
whatever truth shall be made known to you, from the written 
word of God.” My brother, what a sagacious and noble mind 
was that which, more than two hundred years ago uttered 
such expressions! Robinson soared above the narrow bigotry of 
sectarianism, and it grieved his magnanimous spirit to witness 
it. He hada strong conviction of the imperfection of Theolo- 
gy as it was in his time, and felt confident that it would be im- 
proved; in his own beautiful words, that more light would 
break out from the holy word. With Robinson we cordially 
sympathise; he wasa free man—filled with christian liberality; 
he was liberal enough, and if his sainted spirit had cognizance 
of that day’s transactions, I am ready to believe, that he gave 
the Right hand of Fellowship to him who without shackles, 
was sent out to preach the Gospel. And I conclude that in the 
church at Plymouth there was much freeness. Their creeds were 
not cords of bigotry to bind the church, such as have been 
made in more recent times. It isa remarkable fact, that the 
creed now in use in the first church at Plymouth, a Unitarian 
church, is the same that was used in that church more than a 
century ago; and according to the record is substantially the 
same as the first creed adopted by the Pilgrims. This creed 
is such as any liberal christian man may subscribe. It merely 
recognizes the great points of christian faith—such as the be- 
ing and government of God, and the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, and the divine mission of Christ. bee 
But I am wandering too far. I hope that other societies 
will follow the example of Plymouth and its neighbours, and 
besides doing what they have done to aid the Parent Asso- 
clation, send out missionaries upon their own account. By 
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doing so, a more personal interest will be awakened in the 
great work of Evangelising the west. 
G. W. H. 





Arr. LL—PARABLE—THE ANT HILLS 


Then the Interpreter took me intoa field in which the Lord 
of the field was ploughing. And he shewed me a colony of ant 
hills. And we stood together and watched the little people 
as they toiled, and bustled, and passed in and out from their 
lowly nest. But they neither saw us, nor heard our voices. 
They saw not the bright morning sun, though they rejoiced in 
his beams ; they knew nothing of the changing seasons, though 
they knew their time for building, and for laying up food. 

" The fresh breeze soon passed over them—to them it was a 
tempest :—the light rain drops fell plashing on their little hou- 
ses, to them like a flood; but they heard neither the wind or 
the rain, nor knew they why or whence they came.—While 
we stood looking into their little world of sand heaps, the man 

who was ploughing came towards them, and in a moment his 
ploughshare had marked a deep furrow through the place, and 

p had swept all their nests, their labours, their plans, to com- 

g plete destruction. But the field was prepared, the seed sown, 

: and life thus provided for man, though death was dealt to the 

$ ants. 

And the Interpreter said, “Even so is it with man as with 

these little earth-emmets. Little know we of the incompre- 

| hensible courses of Providence and of Nature. We toil on 

i and bustle in our little planet, Earth, in the broad beams of 

the Sun of Eternity which we see not, with the viewless 

breeze of mystery all around us which we hear not, nor know 

“whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” Ages after ages 

roll, and we still toil on, and Nature all seems a stupendous 

machine, and out of the regularity and stillness of the long 

noon of years behind us, we shape in our fancy /aws which 

we say will govern the long afternoon and evening before us. 

But the evening-sun is clouded, or goes down, or storms come 

on, and our laws of nature are broken, or suspended, and we 

exclaim, “a miracle :—an age of miracles!” 

And so, when the great Ploughshare shall pass through 
worlds after worlds in the fields of space, and the whole race 
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of man be swept to destruction, we may fancy that the end 
of atu things is at hand, and all Nature’s laws rushing into 
ruin, when but some higher law of Nature, than we can now 
conceive of, is being fulfilled, and sustenance provided for 
higher beings and higher purposes, even in our destruction. 

C. P. Crancn. 





Arr. 12.—THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST’S RIGHTEOUSNESs. 


BY THE REV. MR. HUNTOON, 


{Mr. Huntoon has, as many of our readers know, been preach- 
ing lately with much acceptation in Peoria, Illinois. In passing 
through Louisville on his way East, (whence we trust he will soon 
return,) he put into our hands the following essay on the Right- 
eousness of Christ, with permission to publish it. The views it 
contains, will strike our readers, we think, as very excellent. 
The moral influence of Christ’s life and death has been much 
lost sight of in theories of a mysterious influence which it 
had on the decrees of God. Yet does not scripture every where 
assert, that it is we who are washed in his blood and redeemed 
from our iniquities by means of it ?] 


We hear much of the “righteousness of Christ,” at the pres- 
ent day—And such representations are made respecting it, as 
tend to cast a veil of mystery over the whole subject. It is 
regarded as some magical spell—some outward good—some 
foreign influence, acting on the mind—the counsels—the dise 
positions, and the character of the Deity, changing his wrath 
into mercy, his hatred into love; instead of raising in us,a new 
creation—a moral renovation, a spiritual resemblance to him- 
self, thus qualifying us to be heirs with him, and joint-heirs to 
an inheritance of undefiled and unfading glory. With regard 
to the manner in which Christ is the author of this hc qparer 
ness—I see low, and earthly, grovelling and Jewis views 
prevailing extensively in the ChristianChurch. The common 
doctrines of atonement, of substitution and satisfaction,seem to 
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me to be but little in advance of the old Jewish doctrines, as 
held by the pharisees in the times of the Saviour. The influ- 
ence of Christ’s death, seems to hold in the theories,a similar 
kind of efficacy, though superior in degree, to that attributed 
to the blood of “Goats and Bulls” under the ancient dispen- 
sation; that of pacifying the Deity by dying victims. Theo- 
logians tell us “that God avenged the honor of his broken 
laws, satisfied the claims of his divine justice, and made a 
needful opening by the blood of Christ, for the exercise of 
his mercy, visiting on his head the punishment of the guilty, 
and transferring a portion of his righteousness to them, as a gar- 
ment, ashield, a passport to heaven.” Such views seem to me 
to lower down the dignity of Christ, and keep the mind bewil- 
dered in the metaphorical language borrowed from the sac- 
rifices of the ancient dispensation. They lead it to take refuge 
in Christ’s blood, as a protection from wrath and puuishment, 
instead of regarding his death as the finishing act in the great 
drama of his life, who came to manifest the dove of God to- 
wards us, that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us— 
that he might reconcile us to God and convert us from the pow- 
er, or influence of sin, unto repentance, holiness, and eternal 
life. I call these Jewish views, because they rest in the lite- 
ral, instead of the spiritual; the sacrificial instead of the moral 
efficiency of Christ, in becoming “the author of eternal salva- 
tion unto all them that obey him.” They dwell upon the glory 
that is departed, vanished “in shadows of better things to 
come,” instead of beholding the “glory that excelleth,”’—the 
“slory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” The moral and 
spiritual power of Christ, is not brought to bear upon men’s 
minds, to produce in them personal righteousness, when he is 
represented as a substitute for their defects and deficiencies. 
When he is regarded as an innocent victim, expiring upon the 
altar of divine wrath, and quenching “the Father’s flaming 
sword in his own vital blood,” he may become an object of the 
highest gratitude and love. There may be seen in his son, in 
such an aspect of his character, a mild and amiable splendor, 
ee the brightness and casting into the shade the radiance 
of the Faruer’s glory. But it has not init that soul-quicken- 
ing, life-giving power to the mind, exciting, inducing and im- 
pelling it to become “righteous as God is righteous,”—“holy as 
God is holy,”—which those definite and affecting views poss- 
ess, that regard him, and venerate him, as the “brightness,” 
yea the “express image,” the reflected divinity of the Father’s 
moral character and excellence. The sublimity, moral excel- 
lence, and spiritual glory of Christ’s character, is but dimly 
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discerned by those who are searching for it almost perpetu- 
ally in Jewish types and sacrifices. While he is regarded as a 
literal, vicarious offering, a ransom for human punishment, 
and a substitute for human righteousness—the energy of his 
glorious example, the transforming haw of his Godlike cha- 
racter, the assimilating attraction of his unspotted and sinless 
life, are but feebly felt in their pure, elevating, beneficent efli- 
ciency on the soul. The mission, the sanctification, the an- 
ointing of Jesus Christ, have a higher design, and objects of 
more stupendous magnitnde than that of substitution or impu- 
tation of righteousness. It was to give life to the soul itself— 
a power—a motive—a promise—a guide to the acquisition of 
a personal righteousness, which sacrifices and offerings of the 
law could not accomplish. It is this moral, this exalted, this 
beneficient, this spiritual power of Christ, which makes him 
emphatically the Light and Saviour of the world. Ina word, 
it ishis cnaracter. It is the manifestation to our souls in his 
life, dispositions and conduct—of the moral character of “his 
Father and our Father, of his God and our God,” in all its 
crandeur, and in all its loveliness. It was in this noble sense 
that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.” 
His purity and mercy, condescension and benevolence, were 
exhibited to the world, that they, through this medium, might 
learn the purity, mercy, condescension and benevolence of the 
invisible God. His. goodness beamed on the moral night of 
men’s conceptions, like the first rays of heaven’s light on the 
morning of the creation, restoring the shapeless, chaotic mass 
to light, to life, to order, harmony and purity. It was a celes- 
tial ray, which penetrated and pervaded the feelings, and 
reached and melted the hearts, and enlightened and exalted 
the understanding with the knowledge of God, and sanctified 
it by the Truth of Heaven. It is in his character, his moral, 
his spiritual virtues. The pure and ample emanations from the 
Father’s perfections; the Father’s “image” in the son——“the 
brightness of the Father’s glory in the face of Jesus Christ”— 
“The word made flesh,” and dwelling among us, and in full 
exercise of constant varied beneficence, that we may behold 
the glory of Christ, as the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats, should take away sins; “wherefore 
when he cometh into the world, he saith, sacrifice and offering 
—thou wouldst not; but a body hast thou prepared me. In 
burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin, thou hast no pleasure— 
Then said I, lo, [come to do thy will, O God.”—( Hed. 10, ch. 
D. 7th verse.) It is this exhibition of God’s moral excellencies 
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in his “beloved son, in whom he is well pleased,” which pre- 
sents the character of Christ in such an exalted point of view, 
as to occupy the soul with devout meditation, and excite the 
lieart with the warmest emotions of love and admiration. “In 
ihe dignity in which the son of God walked the earth, and 
looked down upon its rdlers, and rebuked its Lords, and raised 
its slaves, and legislated for human nature, and promised eter- 
nal life, and established the kingdom of Heaven, we see the re- 
flected grandeur of the Deity. That unsullied purity on which 
the keenest malice and the vilest falsehood could fix no stain, 
portrays the Divine Holiness. That untiring patience which 
no stupidity or perversity could baffle; that lowliness which 
disdained not the child, the sinner, the outcast; that kindness 
to all which consorted with the Samaritan, and was gracious to 
the Gentile—Do they not preach to our inmost hearts of God’s | 
forbearance, condescension and impartiality? That mercy 
which so promptly welcomed back the erring follower, and so 
generously prayed even for his murderers, is it not an impres- 
sive lesson of the fathomless mercy and free forgiveness of our 
God and Father? And that benevolence which prompted him 
to incessant exertion; which supported him through unparal- 
leled sufferings; which was like the soul of his discourses, his 
actions, his miracles; which shone through his life and his 
death; whose splendors were around his brow when he expi- 
red on the cross, and when he sat down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high; what is it but a glorious revelation of the 
glorious truth that God is love? 

It seems tome that this power, this spiritual energy, in the 
God-manifesting character, the God-reconciling excellencies of 
Jesus Christ has been too often overlooked, if not undervalued 
by the Christian world. A mysterious unauthorised eflicacy 
has been given to the death and blood of Christ; a Jewish re- 
liance, a presumptuous refuge have been sought In_ his suffer- 
ing and merits, as applied to appease the demands of God’s 
law, instead of being brought home upon the soul, and the con- 
science, as a quickening, renewing, and redeeming power from 
sin and guilt, and wretchedness. The friends of Christianity 
seem to be slow in apprehending that its energy, its soul-sub- 
duing energy, is embodied in the character of its author. The 
doctrines and the teachings of Christ, so far as they exclusive- 
ly belong to the new dispensation, were really and essentially 
a commentary upon his mission, life, work, death and resur- 
rection. He was the Christian revelation. His character is 
the embodied power of his religion. The force that must carry 
on his triumphs, and extend his dominion, till every enemy of 
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truth, goodness and joy shall be destroyed, and God be all in 
all to the rational universe of his creation and redemption. It 
is this wonder-working power in the character ; this perfection 
of humanity in the example ; this embodied holiness, this living 
symbol of the divine presence in Jesus Christ, which imparts 
to Christianity its life, its energy, its immortality. This was 
the great and living spring of Apostolic endurance, patience, 
fidelity, purity, and love. It was this caused them to cling to 
him and his cause with all] their hearts and souls. It was his 
character—the character of simplicity, dignity, harmony, love- 
liness and perfection, which wrought upon their feelings ; at- 
tached them to his person in life; and which sanctified them 
to his system, and made them its messengers and martyrs af- 
ter his ascension. The work began in their hearts, and thence 
ascended to their minds, and thence expanded to their charac- 
ters. The love of Christ constrained them, and in it they con- 
strained the world, and brought thousands into that moral sub- 
jection which is spiritual liberty. This spiritual influence, 
which goes forth from the character of Christ, and gives life to 
the world, is the spirit of moral loveliness, the creating of the 
love and imitation of goodness by making it familiar with con- 
stant contemplation, and holding it up as a mirror to the soul. 
It is that transformation which the Apostle depicts, when he 
says—“*We all, by beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image.” This is the moral 
power of the life, the works, the death and resurrection of 
Christ. This puts the seal of perfection on the means of grace. 
It is the top-stone of the Temple, and men and angels may 
shout, “grace, grace unto it.” The gradation of influence is 
complete, from the first fearful appeals, which alarm the basest 
minds,to the last lovely display of excellence, which the purest 
minds delight to look upon, and grow into as they gaze. From 
the terrors of the Lord, knowing which we persuade men, to 
the being like him, because we see him as he is. Thus may 
we be filled with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Je- 
sus Christ, unto the glory and praise of God. Thus may Christ 
be formed in us the hope of glory—Thus may we put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, adorning ourselves with all the virtues and 
graces, and excellencies of his life and character. Thus may 
we come unto God through him, and endure as seeing him 
who is invisible, whom, though we now see him not, yet be- 
lieving, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
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Art. 183.—CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


This periodical, published at New-Haven, quarterly, may 
we suppose be considered the exponent of the state of opinion 
among the more liberal clergy who call themselves Calvinists 
in Connecticut. It is interesting therefore to notice that its 
tone is much more free, its manner of treating — more 
independant, and its contents generally more sensible and rea- 
dable than those of any Orthodox periodical we are acquaint- 
ed with. For example, look at these closing remarks of a re- 
view of some Methodist doctrines, from the last number : 


“The absurdity of these views of regeneration, their bearing | 
upon the sinner’s sense of obligation, their opposition to the scrip- , 
tures, their contradiction of plain matters of fact, and their per- 
nicious influence upon the serious inquirer who falls in with them, 
stand forth with palpable distinctness, to every mind in which the 
eye of common sense is not closed by false theology, or has not 
become dead and sightless in the noxious prison of a narrow creed. 
We do not here propose to discuss their claims upon our faith, 
and will only observe, that this view of regeneration enables us to 
account for Dr. Bangs’ repeated sneer at the idea of religion’s con- 
sisting in a “proper cultivation of human nature.” This not very 
sweet tempered remark, is a natural result of his cherished theolo- 
gy. As a Methodist, he believes human nature must be altered ; 
and that however divinely and gloriously it may be cultivated, un- 
less our nature itself be radically changed in the process, it has no 
part in the gospel, and remains still subject to the unbroken do- 
minion of sin, shamelessly clad in nothing better thana “bald re- 
ligion” of its own. Will Dr. B. tell us what nature is developed 
and cultivated in religion? Beyond his denial, that itis human 
nature, he is not very explicit. We presume he will not contend, 
that regeneration reduces men to nonentities ; therefore, it leaves us 
a nature to be cultivated; and ifthe converted man’s nature is not 
human, what kind of nature is it? If he has ceased to be human, 
he is no longer a man,—no longer participates in our common hu- 
manity. Now if the scriptures teach any thing, they teach, that 
Christ came, not to subvert human nature and build religion upon 
its ruins, but to redeem it from sin, and cultivate and train it for 
Heaven. The gospel appeals to, and acts upon the nature of fallen 
man, not to destroy, but to turn it from living and moving in the 
death of “trespasses and sins,” and engage it in spiritual life,—the 
life of reason and conscience ; to lift it up towards God; to draw 
out, elevate, and occupy all its highest capacities. It calls upon us 
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to break up our fallow-ground and cultivate it, that it may bear pre- 
cious fruits, and if ournature is not susceptible of being cultiva- 
ted, the gospel has no adaptation to its needs. 

“We are admirers of truth ; and we are determined, that no feel- 
ings of prejudice, or considerations of sect, shall swerve us from 
pursuing, or deter us from embracing it. We long to see truth, not 
only shining in the moral firmament, but unobscured by the cloud- 
ing mists and vapors which roll up from the stagnant marshes of er- 
ring and bigotted sectarianism, and pouring its floods of light into 
every wrong creed in christendom. In this discussion, which has 
taken the form of controversy with Methodism, our object is truth ; 
and we are conscious of no feeling unfriendly to its interests. If 
our Methodist brethren will faithfully examine the subject in debate, 
fully admitting, that they may be in error, we have no doubt, that 
they will think as we do in regard to it. May the triumphs of truth 
be extended until every mind is free !” 


The same number contains an historical account of the Im- 
postures of Maria Monk, which it treats in no half way apolo- 
gising manner, as many of our religious periodicals have done, 

ut with that supreme contempt which such a miserable fic- 
tion deserves. It is a singular revelation of the power of party 
spirit to blind the eyes to facts the most obvious, which is 
made by this whole business. Even so sensible a man as Mr. 
Abbott in his Religious Magazine, had an article to show that 
“these disclosures are probably true,” so late as last summer, 
when most of the facts were before the public, proving if any 
thing can be proved, that she was the most reckless and igno- 
rant, as well as malicious and depraved of imposters. We ex- 


tract from the Spectator the following truly wise and Christian 
remarks : 


“Tt happened, however, that onher return to New York, she 
found a few minds already possessed with a monomania on the sub- 
ject of popery ;and to whom her tale furnished just the means 
necessary to produce the excitement they wished. They were 
perfectly rabid from the dread of popery, and anticipating from it the 
speedy destruction of our free institutions, determined to crush it. 
It is to be feared they were not always fastidious in the selection of 
their »ygtruments. There has been a course pursued which can 
only stified by a Protestant adoption of the old Jesuitical max- 
im, the; #the end justifies the means.” Indeed one who professed 
to be a partial believer in the works of Maria, was heard to declare, 
“no matter if the Disclosures are false, the priests are bad enough, 
and the lie will do good. 


With such Protestantism we have nocommunion. It is abhor- 
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rent to the bible and to humanity. We are, and ever shall be, the 
determined opponents of popery ; but our weapons shall be truth 
and righteousness. We would as soon ally ourselves to the spirits 
of the pit, as employ falsehood in the defence or support of religion. 

“And here we cannot refrain froma digression on the manner in 
which popery has been treated in the United States. For what 
reason were multitudes of Catholics struck off from the large and 
compact masses, in which they are consolidated in Ireland and 
Austria, where truth cannot reach them, and scattered broad cast 
over the enlightened territories of New England, and the other por- 
tions of the United States? Most evidently, the design of God 
was, that enlightened christians should, by means of light and love 
remove the bitter and rancorous prejudice with which they are 
taught to regard Protestants, and win them over to the gospel ; 
that by means of prayer and personal intercourse, they should be 
led to a knowledge of the truth ; that by sharing in the general in- 
telligence of the American people, they might be rescued from the 
spiritual despotism and mental slavery in which they were held. 
Had christians done their duty ; had fervent prayer and affectionate 
influence been used ; we should have seen prejudice disappear, and 
multitudes of Catholic minds yielding to the truth. Ignorant, bi- 
gotted, and darkened, their minds are; but God’s means for con- 
verting Jew and Catholic, Pagan and Mohammedan, are light and 
love. If those means avail not, we may rest assured, that other 
instrumentalities will only drive their minds to more hopeless indu- 
ration and hostility. 

“But how were Catholics treated? Like conspirators and ene- 
mies. Christians and politicians denounced them as the enemies 
of religion and liberty. Certain bloodhounds, in the form of perio- 
dical writers, were let loose, to mangle them indiscriminately, as 
spirits from the pit. The whole community were taught to re- 
gard them with a kind of horror, as being, from the least to the 
greatest of them, the accredited agents of pandemonium. 

“What has been the consequence? Increased hostility to Pro- 
testants. The poor, Catholic Irishman, who, in his own country, 
never knew anything of Protestantism, except when he saw it in the 
shape of some fox hunting, Episcopal parson, come with bailiff and 
soldier to exact his last pig or potatoe for tithe, finds in America 
the same spirit of hate blazing against him through the public press. 
What wonder, then, that he believes what his priests tell him ; that 
he abhors a religion, which oppresses him with tithes, in his own 
country, and meets him with hate, suspicious, and taunt, in A- 
merica.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Extract of a letter from New-Orveans, April 3d, 1837. 


“‘ As was anticipated, the 
great reverses lately experien- 
ced in New-Orleans, make it 
necessary for the friends of the 
Unitarian cause to suspend all 
their plans of building a church 
One of the most active and 
zealous of them writes as fol- 
lows. After describing the 
state of money matters, and 
expressing his opinion that it 
would be wrong to attempt 
any thing now, he goes on— 
“But do not think that we 
have abandoned the underta- 
king. Itis dear to our hearts. 
Next autumn, God willing, we 
shall resume our efforts. We 
shall probably obtain a lot at 
a much lower rate than was 
anticipated, in consequence of 
the rage for speculation being 
checked. There is a number 
of Unitarians about Alexan- 
dria, who will help us. Some 
of them are very able. * * * * * 
We shall do all that can be 
done here. I have no doubts 
as to final success. Do not be 
discouraged. If you go to 
Boston, do impress the impor- 
tance of the subject upon the 


good people there. Tell them 
that a Church is wanted for 
their own sons, who now have 
no place of worship to go to.” 
“J wish, my dear Mr. Edi- 
tor, that you would assume the 
task of impressing upon every 
body the importance of doing 
good, and of spending their 
money well. Then we, in the 
West and South-West, shall 
flourish gloriously.” I. 


——— 


Extract of a letter from Mobile. 


“ Our Church is completed. 
Its prospects now, notwith- 
standing the calamities of the 
times, are much beyond my 
most sanguine expectations, 
two months ago. All that was 
wanted was a regular and sui- 
table place of worship. Since 
the Church was finished, it has 
been every Sabbath, with one 
or two exceptions, (and those 
occasioned by the weather,) 
well filled, by an audience 
which has been very regular 
in its attendance, while every 
week has brought to light 
more who sympathise with 
our views. The prospect is, 
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that next autumn, when the 
pews are disposed of, that ev- 
ery pew in the church will be 
sail orrented. We have ev- 
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ery reason to hope, that with 
the blessing of Providence, this 
Church will start at once into 
a strong and useful one.” 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER, versus WESTERN MESSENGER. 


We perceive, that some re- 
marks made by us in the May 
No. of the Messenger, have been 
misunderstood, and we are sor- 
ry to add misrepresented, by a 
writer in the Christian Register, 
of June 2d. In speaking of the 
improved condition of our deno- 
mination, as regards active exer- 
tions to promote the cause of 
Christ, we said, that a few were 
yet antinomian in their views. 
And to illustrate the remark, we 
went on to say---“ One of our 
brethren of strong conservative 
feelings, took occasion, we be- 
lieve, to congratulate his congre- 
gation that they had succeeded 
for twenty years, in keeping 
themselves from doing any thing” 
This any thing, refers of course, 
to the things which had been 
just specified—namely, “Sunday 
Schools, Missions, ‘Temperance 
Societies, the Ministry at large, 
&c.”—The writer in the Regis- 
ter, after quoting this passage, 
gives the name of a distinguish- 
ed gentleman, to whose sermon 
he takes for granted that it was 
intended to apply, but to which 
nevertheless he does not consid- 
er it at all applicable, and then 
accuses us of unkindness and in- 
justice toward this gentleman, 
and of grossly misrepresenting 
his sermon. The Editor of the 
Register endorses this rebuke of 
our unfortunate paragraph, call- 
ing it “unhandsome” and “un- 
warranted.” 


Now we beg that the following 
facts may be considered : 

1. Unkindness towards the au- 
thor of the Sermon—We were 
particularly careful, it will be 
seen, not to give the name of the 
author of the discourse to which 
we alluded. It was necessary to 
refer to the fact that such views 
had been presented, in order to 
sustain our previous remark that 
there were some in the body as 
yet conscientiously opposed to 
exertions on behalf of Sabbath 
Schools, &c. But wehad no 
wish to injure the feelings of 
any individual, least of all a gen- 
tleman for whose character we 
entertained such a sincere res- 
pect, as the author of this dis- 
course. We should have thought 
it very wrong to mention his 
name. Not so the writer in the 
Register. He has put it at the 
head of his article, and applied 
our remarks to him, indjvidually. 
The attack, if it be one, has not 
been made in the Messenger but 
in the Register. We think that 
any one who reads our article, 
will see that the whole personal 
character has been forced upon it 
by the writer in the Register.— 
Our feelings, we are sure, would 
have shrunk from any unkind- 
ness or disrespect toward the 
gentleman in question. We con- 
sider his views, expressed in this 
sermon and elsewhere, as too 
conservative, and as such we are 
bound in our capacity of Editor 
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of a public Journal, in some way, 
to notice and oppose them. But 
for the consistency and sincerity 
of his opinions, the power and 
beauty of his style, the treasures 
of thought and knowledge which 
he has accumulated, and the 
courteous and delightful manners 
for which he is distingnished, we 
share with all who know him in 
feelings of respect and esteem. 
If in our frank and blunt way of 
speaking, we have realy spoken 
in a way to injure his feelings, 
we are not ashamed to recall it, 
and if we have misrepresented 
him, to apologize for it. 

2. Misrepresentation of this sermon. 

But have we misrepresented 
him? Or has the writer of the 
article in the Register done this? 
One of us has, most assuredly. 
We supposed, from reading the 
Discourse, that its author was 
one of those who placed little 
faith in the bustling enterprizes 
of the present time, who was led 
by his strong tendency of reve- 
rence for the Past to distrust the 
wisdom of new inventions for ac- 
tive benevolence. We supposed 
that he believed, with many oth- 
ers, that the great modern asso- 
ciation principle, as exemplified 
in Sunday School Societies,— 
Temperance Societies, Abolition 
Societies, &c. might at last do 
more harm than good. And that 
when he told his society that 
their practice had been “steadily 
peculiar,” he meant plainly to 
say, that they had abstained and 
kept away from these movements 
But the writer in the Register 
tells us that we misrepresent him. 
It is only as a@ society that they 
abstain—as individuals, not at 
all. It is only as a church that 
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they do not join Temperance So- 
cieties; as individuals they take 
great interest in them. It is on- 
ly as Pastor of the First church 
that he does not join associations; 
as an individual, he is the Trus- 
tee of a Bible Society. 

Now we do not think this was 
the view of the writer of the Dis- 
course in question, or that he will 
like to have it represented as his 
view. It makes perfect nonsense 
of his whole discourse. How 
could he say that his course or 
that of his society was “steadi- 
ly” and “singularly” peculiar, if 
this was all he meant? Who ever 
heard of any society joining asa 
society a Temperance, Abolition, 
Education, Bible association 7— 
Who ever heard of any one’s be- 
ing chosen Trustee or other offi- 
cer in these associations, “as @ 
Pastor of a Church?” ‘They join 
and take part in them, always, 
as individuals. To give this ex- 
planation of the writer’s meaning, 
is making him talk mere triviali- 
ties. It is making him bring for- 
ward as a novelty, worthy of 
great remark, what is no novelty 
at all. He is notin the habit of 
so writing. From his opinions 
on these subjects, we differ, as 
we before said; but his opinions 
are always consistent,well weigh- 
ed, and by no means trivial. 

We advise the author of the 
article m the Register, to be 
more cautious in accusing others 
of misrepresentation. It is an 
easy word touse. It is easy to 
call any representation ofa sub- 
ject which differs from our own, 
a misrepresentation. It is very 
natural, when a person represents 
any thing in a different way from 
that in which we have been ac- 
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eustomed to regard it, to think 
that he misrepresents it, It isa 
convenient word to use. But be- 
fore we use it, we had better 
look again, lest perchance our 
own views may have been the in- 
correct one. For if so, our own 
representation will be the misre- 
presentation. 

The Editor of the Register will 
please to insert these remarks in 
his paper. We readily forgive 
his part of the accusation, if for 
nothing else, for the sake of the 
following manly and independent 
paragraph, which we cut from 
the same paper which contains 
the article alludedto. It seems 
some Southerner had been abu- 
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sing him for allowing one or two 
articles in relation to slavery, 
written by the venerable Noah 
Worcester, to be published in 
the Register. This is what he 
says in reply : 


“We know of no other grounds on 
which we can be liable to the ch of 
being Abolitionist, exceptingifbat we have 
given admission to some articles of the 
venerable Noah Worcester, in which 
with that spirit of mingled kindness and 
independence which is one noble trait of 
his noble character—he has made allusion 
to the subject of slavery. In relation to 
which we will only say, that the Unita- 
rian paper, or the young Unitarian Cler- 
gyman that would dare to gag that tremb- 
ling voice that addresses us so solemnly, 
so often, and so wisely from the neighbor- 
hood of the eternal world—would be worthy 
of advocating slavery itself or enduring it.” 


OUR NEW 


The present number completes two 
years from the beginning of the Messen- 
ger. During that time, our subscribers 
have received twenty-four numbers,— 
containing about seventeen hundred pa- 
ges of matter, mostly original, for the 
small sum of Six Dollars. We have now 
every reason to thank God, and take 
courage. We are not in debt, our sub- 
scription list has more than doubled, is 
still increasing; and although we have 
been unfortunate in losing the services 
of our first Editor, Mr. Peabody, and 
the Magazine has been moved two or 
three times, our friends have not many 
of them deserted us. We hope they 
will not yet quit us, but all go on to- 
gether through another year, in which 
we may venture to promise them, with 
God’s blessing, an improved entertain- 
ment. Our Magazine has been gener- 
ally praised, and what is better, gener- 
ally read. We have had the good for- 
tune of obtaining the approbation of the 
wise, and the censure of the ignorant 
and prejudiced. We have been lauded 
by such papers as the Family Magazine, 
Christian Examiner, Western Monthly, 
Southerner, Pontotoc Register, Palla- 
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dium, Louisville Journal, Mississip 
Herald, &c.—and blamed by Jas. Hal, 
of Cincinnati. All this is encouraging. 
It becomes us to do what we can to re- 
quite this kindness and sympathy. We 
have therefore determined to make ex- 
traordinary efforts to raise the character 
of the numbers issued during the com- 
ing year. 

Our own idea of a good periodical is 
very different from any thing we have 
yet been able to accomplish. A perio- 
dical should, in our judgment, be a liv- 
ing mirror of the times. Passing events 
should always be the ground work upon 
which its various speculations are based. 
As much as possible it should keep 
itself to the present, the actual, the 
tangible. Philosophy, imagination, rea- 
son, religion, should all be brought to 
throw the unchanging light of the eter- 
nal world upon the fleeting forms and 
interests of the present passing scene. 
A treatise or essay which has no more 
interest now than it had ten years ago, 
or will have ten years hence, more 
properly belongs to a book than to a 
periodical. 

In accordance with these views, the 
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Editors of this work will all endeavour 
to engage able writers in different 

of the country, to contribute re ly 
to its pages. Wehave also opened a 
correspondence with different parts of 
England and the Continent, by means 
of which, we hope to throw light on ma- 
ny subjects of great interest. We in- 
tend also to enrich our work. with 
sketches of places and persons most re- 
markable in the West. 

The great @nd of our work continues 
the same. ‘To promote human happi- 
ness by the inculcation of truth—to 
bring men to God through Jesus Christ 
—to remove some of the present hin- 
derances of the Gospel, is our object. 
To accomplish this, we lay more stress 
upon principles than upon doctrines or 
opinions. We are not so much opposed 
to the Trinity as to the principles by 
which it is supported; principles which 
go to limit the freedom of the mind, 
and support bigotry and intolerance.— 
Weare Unitarians in sentiment, but we 
care less for Unitarianigm, than for 
those broad and generous views of 
Christianity, which are already held by 
Christians of every shade of opinion, 
and which when generally received will 
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unite the hearts and hands of those now 
widely separated z sectarian barriers 
in building up that Temple of Peace and 
Love, which has but one foundation, 
even Jesus Christ. 

The first number of the next volume 
will be published on the first of Septem- 
ber next. In order to give time for our 
arrangements to take effect for increa- 
sing the circulation and interest of our 
work, we shall publish no number in 
August. The present completes twen- 
ty-four numbers from the first; the 
twenty-fifth will appear on September 
Ist. In the mean time, we request our 
friends to procure us the names of new 
subscribers for the coming volume. As 
our list enlarges, our ability to improve 
our work will be also increased. We 
shall begin the new year with a much 
larger edition than has hitherto been 
printed, and hope to have it all taken up. 

To our contributors, we owe many 
obligations; so many, that we can hard- 
ly venture to request a continuance of 
their communications. We hope how- 
ever they will consider our present 
needs than their past favors, and assist 
us in our difficult task. 


To all, to each, a fair good night ! 
With pleasant dreams and slumbers light. 


END OF 


VOLUME Ill. 

















